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A little over one hundred fifty years ago, tho private letters 
of & father to his son were ruthlessly published, thus exposing 
to the public eye the undisguised nature of the writer and the 
oontinuous paternal advice to the boy for thirty-one years, Curi- 
ously enough, the book fis valued as a guide in many ways to the 
youth today and, from the liter:ry point of view, as one of the 
best epistolary productions, This group of letters, Lord Chester- 
field's Letters to His Son, ie usually present in a wall ehosen 
library and $8 not only highly praised but also Greatly condemned, 


It is a product partly of the age in which Lord Chesterfield lived 


and of the ideals he formed by reading and observation. A study 
ef the contents of these letters and a comparison between them 
and the sixteenth century “handbooks” or guides for courtiers 
furnish the material for this treatise, ‘These books viewed from 
the twentieth century when the characteristics and the tendencies 
of both periods may be seen in perspective, have shown many simie 
larities and differences although a rather consistent corpus of 
Pules for the training of gentlemen seems to have been eommon to 
all, 

Chesterfiela's Letters to his Son is compared with the con- 
duct books of the sixteenth century, By conduct book is meant a 





took containing advice, suggestions, precepts, ideals, or schedules 
for the intellectual, moral, physical, and social training of a 
gentleman or courtiers 

fo appreciate a comparison between a book written in the 
eighteenth century and books written in the sixtecnth century, a 
person may need to review the conditions and eharacteristics pro- 
vailing in these two periods, 

The first half of the eighteenth century is oharacterized 
by rapid social development, In the first two decades nearly two 
thousand public coffee houses sprang up in London, and many private 
elube took form, This social life greatly influenced the polish- 
ing of men's words and manners, However, the typical Londoner 
was rude and vulgar in his tastes; the streets at night were in- 
fested with rowdies and "Mohawks"; all kinds of lawlessness pre- 
vailed, Philosophie thought concerned itself with non-constructive 


criticism, During the first half of the century, religious enotion 
was apparently dead or dying; art was mediocre; prose literature 


flourisheds poetry declined, Tho majority of representative soe 
ciety were indifferent and indolent, o relessly subnitting to pre- 
vailing pleasures offered. There were, of course, a few satirical 
dissatisfied people like Swift, Lady Mary Montague, Lord Hervey, 
and Sir Horage Walpole who refused to submit and accept graciously 
what was prevalent, The lack of intellectual or moral growth 
occasioned little discomfort, Conditions were recognized, but 
the apparent results unavoided, Very few had learned the meaning 





ef "shocking"; vivacious court ladies had a eode of ethics which 
&llowed them to be immoral without fear ef exposure or shame, It 
is not until the end of the period that signs of any improvement 
are noticeable, and then it is a ehange to the extrene--a& ehange 
from "boorish behayior" to “stilted politeness", George 1, George 
121, and Queen Caroline highly valued eommonesense and agreeable 
manners; yet the gallantry of the time direotly opposed both virtues. 

Travellers abroad noted the absence of culture in English 
manners, There were, however, many instances of English gentle- 
men and ladies distinguished for their graceful carriage, ehoice 
language, exact diction beonuse "to be elegant and to have good 
form was & man's first duty." 


The period is known as the Classie Age, the Pseudo-Classie 
Age, the Augustan Age, and the Age of Queen Anne, There is a 
reYival of classicism in the effort to have literature conform 


to rules established by great writers of ether nations, The 
Greative power of the Elizabethans is absent, and the writing 
develops into an elegant formalism in keeping with the elaborate 
@ocial code then prevalent. It 1s an age of prose, The education 
of the gentleman was considered !moortant. His education was usu- 
ally under the su»ervision of a tutor, supplemented by att-ndance 
at one of the universities and foreign travel for a year or so, 

At court eard-playing (quadrilie, whist), for the time being dise 
placed reading and intelligent conversation, but it aided in unite 
fing the sexes, George 11 hated — 

1. Social England, vol, 111, 
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The eighteenth eentury, then was ene experiencing a rapid 
$001al development, Under the influence of coffee houses, and 
the revival of interest in:learning, prose G@istinguished by ele. 
gant formalien in keeping with an elaborate social code prevailed, 

The sixteenth eentury is characterised by intelleotual liberty, 
social contentment, unbounded patriotism, and enthusiasm, England 
was at peace, Óisooverios ane explorations awakene: ambitions, 
hopes, imaginations; Elisabeth's policies quieted for the time 
much religious bigotry and hatred; foreign literature was qQuickene 
ing the spirits ef English writers, During the entire century, 
England was exceedingly sensitive to foreign influence: one 
foreign treatise or another was @onstantly inspiring Elizagethan 
writers, Castiglione and Guevara, Montemayor, and Handoza, each 
in his own way, exerted his influence, which was impelling and 
directive, But the Engish writer of the sixteenth century was 
ready to express himself originally and naturally, The foreign 
influence only stimulated him to action, for the eoncept was quite 
his own, fhe age was princrily an age ef poetry, 

The period is known as the Hnzlish Renaissance or the Age of 
Elisabeth, The court was easily &-e supreme elecent in the nation- 
al life, Elizabeth's insatiable love of Pleasure, her constant 
hign spirits, and her entousiasm and interest in enjoying life, 
made gaiety and lighteheartedness prevail; for her court was gay 
and light-hearted, and her eourt was everywhere, since she travel- 
led here and there in the eountry to “be known an‘ seen of all nen," 
1. Cambridge History ef English l$terature, vol, 111, 





She was practical in many things, especially in polities and fin 
religion, Her age reflects this fact, She admired practical 
wisdom, and if honest in nothing else, she was honest in her 
frank worldlyemindedness, She and her followers made profit and 
pleasure the main objectives in life and sought them openly and 
truthfully. The Queen's gay, plecsure-see"ing temperament was 
innately coarse; naturally Elizabethan society was coarse also. 
Coarse manners often express coarser morals, As Elizabeth was 
fond of magnificence and display, she never a peared in public 
without a splendid band of followers. Her group of "gentlemen 
pensioners” cons‘ sted of all the young men of the noblest fanilies 


in Mg land.) The court was & scene of wild adventures, and every 


young man who could gain &dm'ssion there hoped to gain the Queen's 
notice and secure his own fortune, 
Spencer cescribes the eourtier's position with vi:orous 
bitterness of feeling: 
"Full little knowest thou, that hast not tride 
What hell 1t ia in suing long to bide: 
To lose good days, that might be better spent; 
waste lon; nights in pensive discontent 
spend to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 
feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrov}s 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 
To eate thy hearte through comfortlesse despaires: 


1. Social England, vol. 111, pp 383 ff. 





To f&wne, to erouch, to walt, to ride, to ronne 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone,"! 
One great aim of contemporary writers became that of supply- 


ing the needs of the eourtier, just as, in Rome, it was the orator, 


the typical figure of the elassical age, who had won similar noe 
tice. A series of moral treatises, in narrative form, first ape 
peared, Their purpose, for the most part, was courtly education, 
and wp to about 1584, instruction in an attractive form, became 
the chief concern of a group of writers, of whom Lyly was ehier, 
Then the work beoame one of a more cheerful nature, Green and 
Ledge wrote romances for court entertainment, while Sidney furnish- 
eà delight in the "quiet shades of Arcadia", Masques, interludes, 
and dramas provided the formal and often elaborate entertaiiuments. 
Hunting with hounds, and hawking were as popular with the aristoo-- 
racy as ever; the gun was beginning to oust the bow. 

The sixteenth century is thus known as & eentury marked by 
intellectual liberty, social eontentment, unbounded patriotism, 
and enthusiasm, It 1s a period of great creative pover and is 
an ago of poetry, 

The sixteenth century displayed a great interest in what have 
been termeé conduct books,” Some originated in foreign sources; 

1. Age of Elizabeth, pp 140 ff, 


2. Cambridge History of English Literature, vol, 111, pp 387 ff. 
5, ii Prineive (1513) by Nicols Machiavelli, translated —— 
Amier the title The Prince e Haned Governour 
Thomas Arot pig ca oat Ties CIR ETE Ca:tiglione, transe 
lated under the title The Courtier (1561) by Thomas Hoby; The 
Penodemastor (1570) by Roger Aschan; 2) ijrabetn e Achageny 
2) by Sir Humohrey Gilbert; The E Kaners, compiled 
n Latin by Dominio Mancin and translated (1570) into English by 
Continued on p 7.) 





some were adaptations while others were of wholly English origin. 


The following pages contain a brief summary of these books so that 


comparison with Chesterfield's Letters to his Son may bo made, 

Il Principe was written while Machiavelli was living in rctire- 
ment near San Casciano, Machiavelli wrote Il Principe to Loren», 
80n of Piero de Medici Lorenzo, Dike of Urbino, with the hope that 
the presentation of it to Guiliano de Medici at Florence might 
e^foot his return to ease and political influence, ‘The book is 
the famous text-book of Machiavellian policy.) It 15 chiefly des 
voted to the character which must be possessed by she prince who 
has become the ruler of a state, by conquest, election, or heredle 
tary right, and wishes to rotain his power, Towards the close of 
the work he discusses the question “Whether Princes should be 
faithful to their Engazenents?" and decides they should not be so, 
unless this course be for their interests hence, the"Machiavelian 
policy.” Schelling states the "Renaissance stimulated the frank, 
philosophical cynicism of Machiavelli's Prince,* 

The Boke, Named the Governour 1s the first book on the sub- 
Jeot of education written and printed in the English language,” 
and the "first to bring the Renaissance spirit to the application 
of the English — It is a oompendium of the education which 
those who are destined to govern ought to receive,  Elyot maps out 

t ^ dete CPP ty LEE ES P Donar eaa 


lated under le Tue Refined Courtier (1576) by Potersonj 
Euphuest BE Anatomy of Wit (1578) by Jo'n Lyly} Euphues and His : 

TATT (1530) by John Lyly; and Arcadia (1590) by Sir P..:1ip Sidney, 
e incipe, Introduction. 

2. English Literature During the Time of Shakespeare, p 4, 

3, The Boke, Named the Governour, Intro, p ll. 





what constitutes a thorough education of a gentleman fit to rule, 


We commences with the Mirth of the youth and follows his education 
and training esrefully and minutely until the lad has become a 
mature gentleman, °2 Up to the age of seven the child is to be 
under the eharge 0f a murse or governess, He is then to be handed 
over to a tutor cr a carefully selected master, and taught music 
and its uses, painting, and earving, and is to be instructed in 
letters from such books as Aesop's Fables, ‘quick and merrie dia- 
logues' like those of Lucian, or the heroic poems of Homer. when 
he attains the age of fourteen, he is to be taught logic, cosmo- 
graphy, and ‘histories’ and although ‘this age be not equál to 
antiquity’ (the Clas-ics), he is, nevertheless, to mike a beginning 
therein, His bodily frame is to be exercised in wrestling, hunt- 
ing, swiming, and, above all, in dancing, whieh profits much for 
the acquirement of moral virtues, Shooting with the oross bow is 
&lso to be practised and tennis, $f not indulged in too frequently 
and if limited to brief periods of ex-rcise, but football is to be 
*put in perpetual silence’ because 'theroin is nothing but beastly 
fury and external violence, whereof procesdeth hurt, and eonsequently 
rancour and malice do renaine wit: them that be wounded,’ In his 
secon and third books he sets forth the lofty ideale which ought 
to inspire the governour and describes the way in which he ean be 
trained to a virtous life, 

The whole book is full ef classicel reminiscences baken either 
directly from the authors of antiquity or borrowed from tne humanists 
"T The Boke Named the Governour, Intro. p 13. 





of Italy. It discourses on the methods of hunting practised among 
the Grecks and Romans, and the dances of the youths of S»arta are 
not forgotten. It is also interesting to notice that the education 
portrayed in the first book is almost exactly what had been given 
Xo the young Itaifan patrician for more than a generation; while 
the second and third books adi those morel ideals which the more 
Seriously-minded northern natios Gemanded, It is the unfolding 
of a plan of education which W4litald Pirkheimer, the friend of 
Erasmus, dosóribes as having been his own, and it 1s the attenpt 


to introduce into Mnglis: life an ideal of the many sided culture 
which the classical renaissance had disclosed," 

Ii Cortegiano was begun probably about 1514, but was not pub- 
li-hed until 1528, The dialogs that cozpse the book are feigned 


to have occurred in the winter of 1506-7, At that time the author 
was in England, an envoy from the Duke ef Urbino t> Henry Vll. 

The dialogs present the qu-lities, personality, and characteristics 
of an ideal courtier, "It 4s, ef eourse, much more than a treatise 
on the up-bringing of youth, but, as presenting a picture of the 
"perfect man’ ef the renascence, At had an undoubted, if indirect, 
effect on higher education in "mcland. IL Cortegians specdily be- 
came cosmopolitan in its woe, High society in France, Spain, and 
the Low Courtrie: not less tzan $n Italy, revered it as an inspired 
guide, supplementing, according to choice, its obvious omissions 
with respect to the side of religion and the stalwart virtues, The 
concept of a complete personality eonstituted of physical rifts, 

1, Cambridge History of English Literature, vol, 111, pp 23 f. 
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learning, taste, and grace ef manner was the gift which the Italian 


revival at fts noblest offered to the western peoplos,"l sonelling 


States of this book as of I] Principe that "when Renaissance reache 
ea deeper, 1t raised ideals of the perfect man Hving in society 
as depicted in fhe Courtier. :— 

The Scholenastes, written by one of Queen Elizabeth's forner 
tutors, Roger Ascham, is a plea for a more lenient treatment of 
the sehool boy. He denounces harsh punishments, pleads for the 
boy with a slow but solid mind, eondomns travel as a means of edu- 
eation as detrimental t» corals, and recommends the study and 
imitation of the e1asaioal style. He quotes from Plato the "evi- 
denoes! of a good wits such as, industry, interest, curiosity, a 
good will, He deplores sending a youth to court at seventeen to 
we left without a eareer and to for $dle and vicious habits, He 
advises study and application for evory young Englishman, proud 
of his England, 

Queen Elizabeth's Achademy, Gilbert's "scheme of a training 
fin which language, modern no less than ancient, mathematics and 
law, arc grouped with technical and militry exercises, 15 an at- 
tempt to brine education into immediate touch with actual life. 
In essence, 1t $n a protest against the narrow humanism of the 
public school, the herald 9f a reaction which was to take one shzpe 
Ain Bacon, and another in Wontaizne, *? 

P The Mirrour ef Good Manors contains treatises on a mumber of 
1. Cambridge History ef Beim litseture; vol. 111, po 496 ff. 


2. English Literature During the Lifetime of Shakespeare » 4. 
3, Cambridge History ef ish Literature, vol. 111, p 
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the cardinal virtues, It furnishes a guide in deportment for a 
courtier, ; 

Certain Erlozs of Alexander Barclay also contains treatises 
on virtues and qualities desir:ble for courtiers and all princes 
in general, 

Il Galstes or A Treatise on Politeness and Delicacy of 
Vanners 18 a "frank handbook of manners, a manual for the schoole 
boy and the parvenu, and became popular in England under the titles 
‘of Refined Courtier and the like, given to 1t by later editors and 


adapters? yi Its purpose 1s aptly stated in the prefaces "As you 


are now just entering upon the Journey of life, which I, as you 
8ee, have already in a great measure performed, I determined with 
myself, from the sincere affection which I bear you, to point out 
somo fev dangerous parts of the road,"? critics have pronounced 
this treatise in its usefulness in regulating the manners of youth 
"to be worth its weight in gold,' The title, 11 Galateo, 4s in 
Compliment to an old courtier of that name, distinguished by his 
wit, learnings, and politeness in the palace of John Matthew Gil- 
bert, bishop of Verona.” The book contains no plotj ít 1s merely 
& series of discourses, On the title page of the edition of Balti- 
more, 1011,1s the following quotation from lord Chesterfield's 
Lotters to His Son. 

*To do the honour of a table gracefully, is one of the oute 
lines of a well-bred man; and to carve well, little as $t may seen, 
l. Cembridge History of English iterate, vol. 111, p 497. 


?, Il dal:teo, Introduction, p is. 
3. Galateo, Preface, 





is useful twice every day, and the doing ef which 111, 1s not only 
troublesome to eurselves, but renders us disagreeable and ridiculous 
to ethers." Of course this quotation is found only on the editions 
printed since Chesterfield's time, but it points to a similarity 

in purpose in both Casa ani Chesterifeld. 

Euphues is an extensive moral treatise. The Anatomy of Mit 
1s a philosophic:] essay. Fuphues and His England, also a phil- 
@sophical essay, is “less satirical and more interested in the re- 
finement of choice society, more concerned with the intricacies of 
polite love mixing and the repartee of smart conversation among 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, sess It is the earliest piece of English 
fiction--vith Euphues comaences in England the literature of the 


arawin- roon,"] The skill $n waioh Lyly introduces hie moral 


teachings and weaves a plot may be seen in the following synopses 
ef the two works. In The Anatomy of Fit, Euphues, a young gentle- 
man of Athens went to Naples where he became an intimate friend 
to Philautus,  Euphues is infatuated with Lucilla, the betrothed 
to Pnilentus and succeeds in winning her love and by so doing dese 
troys the friendship of Philantus, Later, one Curio wins her fron 
Zuphues, Then Zupintes and Philantus renew friendship and Euphues 
returns to Athens promising to write to Philantus, He does, and 
$n hie letters gives adviee as to wise eomiuct and avoidance of 
women and love, Wost noted epistle is "A cooling ecard for Philantus 
and all Font Lovere,*? 


1. English Literature During the Lifetime of Shakespeare, pp 35 f. 
2. Huphues, 
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‘In Euphues and His England Euphues and Philaytus go to Eng- 
land t^ become acquainted with court life. A long tedious voyage 


4s ended at Dover in a visit with Fidus, a keeper of bees, who re- 


lates his life's story, his love and romance an? tragedy. Fidus 

spends his days learning wisdom from his bees, Philaytue and 

Euphues attend Court, meet fair women. Philantus loves Camilla 

who loves Sario, Philamtus is again estranged from Euphues because 

of his (Phileutus) loves, Lady Flavia causes Philantus to woo 

Frances (the Violet), Euphues returns to Italy. Philantus marries. l 
Arcadia is a pastoral romance 4nterspersed with eclozues which 

portray the delights of rural life, It ås dedicated to Sidney's 

sister, the Countess of Pembroke, Sidney, regarded by his con- 

tenporaries as the flower of c:ivalry, reflects t e qualities of 


refined nobility and gentlenanliness 4n this volu-e, Arcadia. 


1. Euphues, 





Lord Chesterfield, the son of Philip Stanhope, the third 
Far) of Chesterfield, and Flizabeth Saville, daughter of the 
Marquis of Halifax, was born in London in 1694. He attended 
Trinity Hall, Casbr! age, and traveled one year on the continent, 
In 1715 he entered Parliament remaining as a member of the House 
of Commons for eleven years, In 1732, he waco sent as Ambassador 
to the Hazue, and in 1733, having become Earl of Chesterfield in 
1725, he returned to England and toov an active pert in the deb:tes 
in the House of Lords, Again, ín 1744, he was sent t» the Hague 
and later in the year wat appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
In this ca acity, he showed a great degree of political ability 
and e inently distinguished himself, In 1746, he became instrumental 
in the reformation of the ealendar and in the r cog jtion of the 
New Style, He died March Ph, 1773. A more intinate account of 
Chesterfield as given by him in one of his lettcrs (Letter CCLXI) 
is as follows: 


“When I first @ame into the world, $t was at the age you are 


of now, $0 that, by the way, you have got the start of me in that 
important article by two er three years at least, At nineteen, I 
left the University of Cartridge, where I was an absolute pendant; 
when J talked my best, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at being face- 
tious, I quoted Martial; and when I had a mind t» be a fine gentle- 
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man, 1 talked Ovid, I was convinced that none but the ancients 


had common sense; that the classics contained everything that wae 
either necessary, useful, or ornanental to men; and I was not with- 
out thoughts of wearing the £oz& virilis of the Romans, instead of 
the vulgar and illiberal dress of the moderns. With these excellent 
notions, I went first to the Hasue, where,by the help of S veral 
letters of reconnendation, I was 85o0n introduced int» all the best 
Sonoany; and where I very soon discovered that I was totally mis- 
taken $n almost every one notion I had entertained, Fortunately, 

I had a strong desire to piease ( the mixed result of good nature, 
ani a vanity by no means blameable) and was sensible that I had 
nothing but the desire, 1 t erefore, resolved, if possible, to 
acquire the means, too, I studied attentively and minutely the 
Gress, the air, the manner, the adress, and the turn of conversa- 
tion of all those whom I found to be the pe»»le in fas:ion, and 
most generally allowed to please. I imitated them as well as I 
could; if I heard that one man was reckoned remarkably genteel, I 
earefully watched his dress, motions and attitudes, and forme: my 
own upon then, When I heard of another, whose conversation was 
agreeable and engaging, I listened and attended to the turn of it. 
I addressed myself, though de ires mauvaise grace, to all tne most 
fashionable fine ladies; eonfessed and laughed with them at my own 
awkwardness and rawness, recommending myself as an object for then 
to try their skill in forming. By these means, and with a passion- 
ate desire of pleasing every body, I came by degrees to please sone} 
and, I can assure you, that what little figure I have made in thc 





world, has been much more owing to that paos tonate desire of 
pleasing universa!ly than to any intrinsic merit or sound Xnowe 
ledge I might ever have been master of. My passion for pleasing 
was so strong that I own to you fairly, I wished to make every 
woman I saw in love with me, and evcry man I met with, admire mo, "1l 
"Lord Chesterfield'e Letters to His Son form an 1nportant 
volume amongst English clescics. The grace of his style, the 
vrillisney of his wit, the acuteness of his obscrvation, the ability 
of his satire must gain for the author the aimiration of all those 
who indulge in the pleasure of reaiing his work before proceeding 
to pass tudgment on it, In the Letters, we have exposed to our 
wiew all t-e weakness of that artificial state of Seciety with 
which Chesterfield was himscif environed, He lived among those 
«ho would have deceived him, and he became hins-1f a master in 
the art of dissimulation, He adaptcd himself to his environment. 
T4th the immorality and the baseness around him he did not concern 
himself uxcept to consider how he could best turn $t to his own 
advantage. We may accept him as a type of the average courtier of 
his time with, how ver, much more ability than was possessed by the 
mo jority of his contenporaries, ani endowed vith a more than ordin- 
&ry power of controlling his vices, & qualification which 8ooms to 
-have obtained for him merely the gener:1 condemnation of heartless- 
no88, e... He lived amongst hymn beings degenerated, in the abd- 


sence of correcting force, into preyers on their kind--anong polie 


l, Lord Chesterfield's Letters to Eis Son, Lettor CCLXI, 





*icians who enriched themselves at the expense of the eountry-- 
amongst noble ladies who enriched themselves at the expense of 
virtue-eamongst divines who, adding to the vices of the oourtier 
that of hypocrisy, enriched themselves at t^e expense of men's 
delio? in the s-cred truths which they socked by lives of callous 
indifference to every Christian presept which was not coincident 
with the study of their own temporal interest, In such an atmos- 
phere Chesterfield spent most of his life. He acce>rted human 
mature as it presented itself to him, esse What is to this age the 
immorality of Chesterfield, was merely the polite gallantry of those 
among whom he lived. His dissimulation is merely the record of 

his observation of the manner in which his acquaintances conducted 
themselves one with another; and his abstaining from the inculcation 
ef those rel’ gious truths may be regarded as due to the nausea 
excited by the debasement of truths mouthed by such professional 
teachers of theo as he met, It is a pity that he was no better; 


but that he was so much & man is a matter for congratulation, "l 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters to His Son consists of tnree hun- 
dred twenty-two letters covering a correspondence of twenty-nine 
years, from 1737 to 1768, his series of letters commenced when 
the son, Philip Stanhope, was five years of age and continued until 


the son's death in 1768, They were written through out the cone 
@luding half of Lord Chesterfield's life when his most serious 
interest was the education and advancement in life of this, his 
only child, Practically every letter reveals the fact that the 


1. Letters to His Son, Preface by V, Y. Givvings, London, 1890. 





boy and his welfare are the major interest of the father. In 
Letter CXXXIV, Chesterfield states his great objective, "My ob- 
ject is to have you fit to live; which, 4f you are not, I do not 
&ésire that you shuld live at allj"? in Letter CIX, he writes 
his fundamental desire, "I ask nothing of you but what is entirely 
in your own power; to be an honest, a learned, and a well-bred man, 
As for the first, I cannot, I will not doubt it; I think you know 
already the infamy; the horrors, and the misfortunes that always 
attend a dishonest and dishonorable man, Connon sense points 


out civility, and observation teaches you the manner of it, which 


makes it good-breedings "? in Le:ter CXII, he gives the purpose of 


his advice and correspondence, "Do not think that I mean to dictate 
as a porent; I only mean to advise as a friend, and an indulgent 
one, t20, and do not apprehend that I mean to check your pleasures, 
ef which, on the contrary, I only desire t> be the guide, not the 
censor, Let my experience supply your want of it, and clear your 
way, in the progress of your youth of those thorns and briers which 
ecratched and disfigured me in the course of mine; *? 1n Letter CL, 
*to unite in you all the knowledge of a scholer with the manners 

of a courtier; and to join, what is seldom joined by any of my 
eountrymen, books and the world, ee». You will always take care to 
keep the best company in the place where you are, which is the only 
use of traveling; and the pleasures of a gentleman are only to be 
found in the best company; for that riot whioh low company, most 

1. Lord Chosterfield's Letters to His Son, Letter CXXXIV, p 136. 


2+ op. Oits, Letter CIX, p 105. 
» op. Gite, Letter ext, pp 108 f, 





falsely and $npudently e211 pleasure, 4s only the Sensuality of a 


sw1noj"l in Letter COLXXIX, "From my original plan for your edu- 


cation, I meant to make you un honto uniyersal;"? and in Letter 
CCXC, "I had two views 1n your education, .... Those two were 
parliamentary and foreign affairs, In GonSequence of those views, 
I took care, first, to give you a sufficient stook of sound learn- 
ing, and next, an early knowledge of the world,"> Thus the Letters 
are the enbodiment of Lord Chesterfield's cherished hopes and ame 
bitions, As mentioned previously in the biography of Chesterfield, 
he was conversant with the court life and conduct of a gentleman 
and knew the trait: and characteristics most coveted and desirable. 
Much has been written and sald by critics and layzen about 
the moral and ethical tone of the Letters, One of the most widely 
known criticisms is Dr, Johnson's, "They teach the morals of a 
whore, and the manners of a dancing mastor," This eriticism, how- 
ever, one must remember is by one who harbored a personal 111 feol- 
ing toward the writer, Frances Burney says of the Letters, “They 
ere well written; but were written with a tendency to ma'e his son 
a man wholly unprincipled, inculcating immorality, countenancing 
all gentleman-like vices, aivising deceit and exhorting to incon- 
stanoy."? Janes O'Donnell Bennett writes, "It defines and recom- 
mends principles of conduct which would hav» made his son a truokier 
and a fawner, For a century and a -alf it hec been steadily read 
1. Lord Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, Lett r CL, p 159. 
2. 0p. Cit., Letter CCLXXIX, ni 
f Op. Cit., Letter CCXC, pp 458. 


Life of Johnson, Boswell, vol. 1, pp 307 f. 
5, Early Diary, ed, Ellis, vol. 1, p 305. 
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and vigorously denounced and praised, It renains the most profite 


able and the most perilous book that a father who would have his 
boy make & pleasing figure in the world can out into his hands," 
Mrs, Oliphant in an article $n Blackwood's states, "It is evident 
that Chesterfield meant no particular harm, that he was only recome 
mending to his boy such conduct as becaze a young man of 8pirit, 
and would b:to his credit and &ajvantsge, The sane letters which 
convey also the best of advice, show tho evidence of the tenderest 
anxiety, The glim»se herein afforded of the corruption of socicty 
is appalling."@ | 

Craig in Lite of Chesterfield makes the observation, "The 
Letters were written for a special person, and with a special pure 
DOSO, epeo It 1s not fair to describe them as that which they were 
never intended t> bo--s5 code of morality, They form simply an 
elementary textbook of @iplonacy, and the moral questions are cole 
lateral $esues,. seso It is not too meh to Bay there never was a 
period in which the morality of all professions stood lower than 
the early Georgians seo. If Chesterfield recommended the practice 
of g.llantry to his son, he was’ merely advocating conformity with 
the object of encouraging vioious (CR HE but as the only means 
of acquiring those graces and that social influence which inter» 
ccurse with a society could alone bestow,"> Dobson in Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes offers a charitable viewpoint, ",...those to 


1. Much Loved Books, Review of Letters, 


2, Blackwood's Magazine, vol. CIII, May 1858, p 516, 
3. Life of Chesterfield, p 285, 





whom their note of worldly wisdom is distasteful must blome not 
go much the writer, &^ Horace and Cicero, Bolingbroke and La 
Bruyere De Retz and La Rochefoucault, from whom he had eompiled 


his rules for conduct, and shaved his scheme of ife," sir x. 
E. GronteDuff admits tne Letters contain a number of coarse ex- 


pressions and allusions and that many passages inculcate a most 
detestable morality, yet he says, "I think they ought to be a 
regular portion of the education of every Enzlishman who is likely 
to enter public life tolerable early,"^ Finally, in the prefacc 
to the edition of the Letters is an acknowledgment by the editor 
that the letters have incurred strong reprehension on two grounds} 
namely, (1) Some of their maxims are Pepugnant to good morals; 

(2) Chesterfiel' insists too much on manners and graces instead 
of more solid acquirenents."> 

The preceding excerpts wake quite oler the f2ct that the 
Letters furnished advice «43 tesohing in keeping with the social 
life of the century and that the letters were written not for a 
moral code to be widely disseminated but for the guidance of a 
Gentleman of the eighteenth century, the guidance of his son, 

The Letters consist of timely instructions, suggestions, ad- 
vice, and personal int-rest for the physical, mental, moral, and 
social development of the son to enable him t» be "as near pere 
fection as possible," "Never were 80 much pains taken for any 
body's education as for yours; and never had any body those Ope 
1. Eichteenth Century Vignettes, p 151. 


2. Fortnightly Review, June, 1879 
3, Lord Chesterfield's Letters b His Son, Preface p XVIII, 





portunities of knowledge and improvement which you have had anl 
81111 haye," 

The Letiars were written by one whose youth was spent in the 
study, meditation, ani imitation of the classics. "If not a very 
profound scholar, he (Chesterfield) was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the classic authors, and was upon the whole a ju- 
a cious oritio,"? Hence, naturally, the Letters have a somewhat 
similar development as have many of the conduct books. In both, 
emphasis is laid upon those qualities and accomzlishments that 
will fit a youth for court life; in both, detailed instructions, 
admonitions, warnin-8, aliusions, illustrations abound,....There 
is, however, & great difference in style and diction between the 
Letters and the conduct books, Chesterfield'’s style “is the 
finished expression not of rhetoric-1 culture, but of the culture 
by which all that constitutes character 1s maried,.. absolutely 
unaffected, simple, original, and without mannerisms of any kind, 
1t is a style which no mechanical skill car copy. e... In two 
respects the diction of Chesterfield As especially noted--in its 
exquisite finish, and in its scrupulous purity. It is the per- 
fection of epistolary style, flexibly adapting itself to what is 
Supposed or suggested-enow heated, pointod, epigranmatic; now 
gracefully diffuse, now rising to dignity; but always natural and 


always easy." “His style eschews all unnecessary verbiage. eeso 


gut it was to his mastery of this art of condensation that he owes 


1. lord Ohestorfield's Letters $o His Son, p 144, Letter CXLI. 
2: Hio of. Chosterfield, p 82. $ 1 
3. Ope Gite, 343, 





the undisputed — had doing one of the finest epigramnatists 
that ever lived") 0 

The prose of the esp ly sixteenth century is elosely modelled 
on classic prose, later in the century, the prose is ornate, 
Rhetorical devices are resorted to, developing a poetic, highly 
artificial style ealled Euphuistic, the source of which was John 
Lyly!s Euphues. The prominence of poetry in the Elizabethan Age 
also tends to make the prose of that period artistic, 


A conception of what the character and accomplishments of 


the ideal courtier were, any be formed fron the subjoined quotas 
tions: "To fi11 his place in the hierarchy of this world, he must 
be better born and better e'ucatod, have better manners, wear 
better clothes, and wear them more gracefully, live in a larger 
anā more beautiful house, find recreation in acre refined and more 
t:?inc omusements, look to hie morals more closely, cherishing 
above all things a fine sense of honor,ein short, never forget 
his essential sursiority to the rabble,"2 Nature in every thing 
hath deeply e>7ved that privy seed, which giveth a certsin force 
ana property of her b-ginning unto whatsoev-r springeth of $t, and 
maketh 4t like unot herself, As we see by example, not only in the 
r^69 of horses and other beasts, but also in trees whose Blips are 
grafts always for the most port are like unto the stock of the tree 
they came from; and if at any t'me, they grow out of kind, the 

fault is in the tustendnan, Ana the like 1s in men, if they be 


1. Life of Chesterfield 
2. The Dectrine ef the eae) Gentleman, p 13 f. 
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trained up in good murture, most commonly they resemble then 

from whom they come, and oftentimes pass thea, "? 
*eee'lyke as the rose in beauty passeth al other flowers and is 
an ornament and settyng forth of the place wher 4% &roweth ani 

so by the excellencye that nature hath given, it leadeth a man's 
eye soner to the aspecte and beholdyng of it then of other flowers, 
so ought & gentleman by hys conditions, qualities, and good bee 
havior, to excell all other sortes of men, and by that his excele 
lencye to set forth and adorne the whole company among whom he 
shall happen for to be; and therby to leade tie c7c o^ ran's 
affection to love him before others for hys vertues sake, 2 "Fit 
to serve in war, he has the virtues and qualities of the soldier, 
e-courag’, ‘emiurance, patience, generosity toward friend and foe, 
foresi-ht, adaptability, knowledge of military sciencess-...-He 
prefers peace to war, Fit also to serve 4n peace, he has the vire 
tues of peace,» justice, liberality, courtesy, prudence, the know- 
ledze how to govern himself and others. He 1s more than a soldier 
4n that he has the ability and training to administer the laws and 
serve in any public eap city in which his prince may employ hin; 
he 4s less than a Scholar in tha: he values learning not for its 
own sae but for its usefulness, As & courtier he covers the 
soldiers’ brute strength anf roughness and the soholar's aloofness 
and awkwardness with a grace of speech an? ection, a mastery of 
^timself in every situation that may arise, and interest in every 


aspect of life, a readiness of wit and fund of general knowledge 


1. Tho Courtier, p 224 
2. The Doctrine of the English Gentleman, p 38 f, Tne Institution 
of a Gentleman, London, 1555. 





that make of him good company, He is the ornament as well as the 
prop of states, and is h!-self t-e one best argument for an aris- 
toeraoy,*! 

“eee fashioned so wise and good, he shall be most wise, most cone 
tinent, most temperate, most manly, and most just, full of liber- 
ality, majesty, holiness, and mercy, Finally, he shall be most 
Glorious, and most dearly beloved both to God and man, through 
whose grace he shall attain to that heroical and noble virtue that 
shall make him pass the bounds of the nature of man, and shall 
rather be called a demigod than a man mortal,"? 

*'oOnly good men by their government and example mike happy times 
in every degree and state’ Thus Ascham summed up the driving force 
behind the whole effort of sixteenth century Englishmen to frame 
& gentleman. The essence of the gentleman was goodness; without 
goodness he could not perform his office in the state which was 
first of all to govern well, and secondly by his example of por- 
Sonal perfection to make all men good."? 

In this conception of the courtier, Ascham is voicing Cast- 
1g110one's idea that the prince must never incline to any vicious 
matter but ever strive to attain goodness, a greatness of soul 
and eharacter, a ready courage, a familiar, gentle behavior and 
by his loving kindness and superior east to be an inspiration and 


ideal to strangers and subjects, * The renaissance conception af 


a gentleman was also partly created by the knightly ideal of the 


1, The Doctrine of the English Gentleman, p 165. 
2. The Courtier, p 308, 
r Doctrine of ieh Gentleman, p 70. 

4, The Courtier, pp 325 f. 
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middle ages, In Julian Bernera’ Book sf St, Albans are found 
Usted the virtues ef these knights,. These ínolude his duties 
to God-<reverence, gratitude, faithfulness; his duties te his 
sovereigne-obeiience and fear of offending; his duty to his eoun- 
try in (ime of wareereadiness to engage in a just quarrel, wise 
dom $n conflict, travary, courteous treatment of prisoners; his 
duty in tine of peace--charity, chivalry, justice, hospitality; 
his duty to himself and associates--eleanliness, temperance, 
eourtesy, purity in thought, word, and deed, honor, 

The sixteenth century favored the active against the gone 
templative life; the $4021 servios wa. $n publico office striving 


for the @ommon rather than private good ami for the preservation 
of the state and the welfare of its constituents," 


The content ef Lord Chesterfield's Letters to His Son will 
be compared with the content of the conduct books previously men- 
tioned, under the following heads: educations eharactor, manners; 
&6complishments); and pleasures, 

In the early part ef the sixteenth eentury, learning was 
eansidered mot only useless but harmful in that it reduced the 
volar of a man by making him effeminate and fearful and more in- 
@lined to enjoy the ease ef the study than to entire the hardships 
ef oanp,” Wachisvelli in Ji Principe definitely atates the importe 
ence of military preparedness, "A prince, then, is to have no other 
“@esign, mor. thought, mor study Wut war and the arts and disciplines 
1, Doctrine ef English Gentleman, pp TO f, 
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ef it; for, indeed, that is the only profession worthy of a prince 
»»esethe principal thing which deprives or gains a man authority 
fe the negleet or profession of arms. ese. when you are ignorant 
in war, 1% makes you contemptible which is a scandals seek prince 
unacquainted with the Giscipline of war, besides other infelicities 
to which he is exposed, ernnot be beloved by, nor confident in, 
his armies, He never, therefore, ought to relax his thoughts from 
the exercises of war not so mich as in time of peace, "2 Again, 
"Exercise of the mind, a mince 4s to do that by dilizence in 
history and s>lemn consideration ef the actions of the most ex- 
Gellent men, by observing how they demeaned themselves in the wars, 
examining the grounds an? reasons of their vietories and losses, 
that he my be able to avoid the one and imitate the ether; ani 
above all, to keep close te the example of some great captain of 
01d, and not only to make him his pattern, but to have all hia 
actions perpetually in his mind,"? tnis marrow, limited view be- 
came modified whe- the En:lish began to grasp the possibilities 
of a better governance which the Renaissance presented to then,? 
Concerning instruction, Elyot says, "'Seneca sayeth we in- 
etructe our children in liberall soineces, not beo:use tiey proe 
paro the mynde and make it apte to receive vertue. Which beinge 
eonsidered, mo man will denyo but that they may be nece sary to 
every zon that coveteth very mobilitie; whiche as I have often 
tymes said is $n the havynge eno use of vertue, And vorily in 


1. The Prince, n 
9. Ope Cite, p 96, 
3. Doctrine ef En:lish Gentlencn, p 121 
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whon ootrine hath been so founden joyned with vertue, there ver- 
tue hath soned excellent and as I mought saye triusphant,'"| Ana 
in his introduction to The Boke Hamed the Governour, he makes this 
very broad statement, "No education is too &ood or too great for 
the Governors of today--vise for the community at large, *? In tne 
eighteenth century Chesterfield edn onishes his gon to obtain solid 
knowledge for it "is the first and great foundation of your future 
fortune and character,"> and "From the time that you have had life, 
it has been the principal and favorite object of mine to make you 
as perfect as the imperfections of human nature will allow; in 
this view, I have grudge’ no pains nor expense in your education; 
convineed that education, more than nature, 1s the csuse of dpat 
great difference which you see in the oharacters of men, While 
you were a hild, I endeavored to form your heart habitually to 
virtue anà honor, before your understanding w&s capable of showe 
ing you their beauty and utility, Those principles, which you 
then got, like your grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I am 
persuaded, fixed and confirmed ty reason, *^ Castiglione advocates 
the courtier possess knowledge and wisdon, "That, therefore, which 
1s the principal matter and — for a Courtier to speak and 
write woll, I believe, is krowledge, For he that hath not knows 
Ledge and the thing in his mini that deserveth to bo undorstood, 
mn neither speak nor write it, Then must he couch in a 6000 order 


that he hath to Speak or to write, and afterward express it well 


1 Doctrine of English Gentleman, p 129, The Boke Hamed the Govern- 
‘| our, ok. 111, €h, XXIV, p 278, 25 
&4 The Boke Mamed the Governour Intro, p 17^ 
pe Lora Cnesterfielá!s Letters io His Son, p 167, Letter XIVe 
e 9p. Cite, p 265, Letter CC, 





with words! the which if I be not deceived, ought &» be apt, 
chosen, clear, and well applied, and, abovo all, in use also among 
the people.*! “Therefore, $t behooveth our Courtier in all his 
Goings to be chary and heedful, and whatso he saith or doeth to 
accompany it with wisdom, and not only to set his delight to have 
in himself parts and excellent qu:lities, but also to order the 
tenor of his life after such a trade that the whole may be answer- 
able unto these parts, and see the selfsane to be always and in 
everything such that $t make one body ef all these good qualities," 
The Hirrour 9f Good Maners also favore knowledge and reason, 

"Reason also moveth mon greatly to labour 

To search and haye knowledge of truth and veritie, 

For certainly to man can be no more pleasure, 

No more Jocunde pastime, Joy nor felicitic, 

Than dayly for to learnc and move prudent to be, 

To favour and perceyve b; reason what is right, 

Then clered is his minde with perfect inward lighte."> 
In sicilar fashion Chesterfield admonishes, “Use and assert your 
Own reason; reflect, examine} and analyse every thing, 1n order to 


form a sound and mature Judgment; let no one impose upon your under- 


standing, mislead your actions, or dictate your conversation, Be 


early what, if vou are not, you will, when too late, wish you had 
been, Consult your reason betimes: I do not say that 1t will 
always prove an unerring guide; for human reason 1s not infallible; 
1, The Courtier 


p 51. 
9. ep. oit., p 99. 
3. The Hirrour of Good Maners, p 10, 
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but it will prove the leas’ erring guide that you ean follow, 

Books and conversation may assist itj but adopt, neither blindly 
and implicitly, every took by that best rule, which God has given 
eo alrect us, reason. Of all the troubles, do not decline, as 

many people do, that of thinking."? And again, "au you learn, 

and all you can read, will ‘be of little use, if you do not think 
and reason upon it yourself. One reads to know other people's 
thoughts; but if we take them upon trust, without examining and 
comparing them with our own, it is really living upon other people's 
scraps, or retailing other people's &oods, To know the thoughte 

of others, is of use, because $t suggests thoughts to one's self 
anā helps one to form a judgment, but to repeat other people's 
thoughts without considering whether they are right or wrong is 

the talent only of a parrot, or most of a player." In a letter 
to Lord Burg ley in 1576, the Earl of Essex wrote, "I have wished 
his Bducation to be in your Household(Lord Burghley), though the 
game had not been allotted to your Lordship as Waster of the Wardes; 
and that the @hole Tyme which he chold speni in England in his 
Minority, might be divided in Attendance, upon my Lord Chamberlayne 
and you, to the End, thzi ae he might frame himself to the Esample 
of my Lord of Sussex in all the Actions of his Life, tending either 
So the Tarres or the Institution of a Nobleman, so that he might 


also reverence your Lordship for your Wisdome ani Gravity, ani lay 


l. Qhesterfield's Lettere to His Son, p 218, Letter CLXXVL, 
Re Ope Gits, p 61, Letter LXVII» 
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up your Counsells and Advises in the Troasury of his Hart,'"l 
C= pavel wud Considered necessary for the proper training of 
a gentlonan ef either eentury, The young gentleman who was am- 
bitious of playing a part in state affairs ncoded to collect such 
information as a sojourn in the various capitals, often with the 
Mizlish ambassador*s train, could give, and such poise and ease 
of manners as home-keeping youths &ouid not obtain esse One point, 
however, was well agreed upon) the better informed a man was when 
he went on his travels, the more information he could bring home 
with him, To insure that proper use be made of his opportunities, 
& tutor was Wecommended, Provided with a wise tutor, plenty of 
funds and introductions to prominent men, foreigners and English- 
men abroad, the yound gentleman of serious intent and sorrespond- © 
ing ability could expect to return to Englandi from a two or three 
years’ study abroad, a far wiser and bettcr brad man than when he 
left"? sidney wrote to his brother, "For hard sure it is to know 
England, without you know $t by comparing it with some other ooun- 
try; mo nore than a man ean know the swiftness of his horse withe 
out seeing him well matched," Roger Ascham warned against the 
evils of travel thus, “Therefore, if wise men will needs send their 
sons into Italy, let them do it wisely, under the keep and guard 
of him who by his wisdom and honesty, by his example and authority, 
may be able to keep thom safe and sound, im the fear of God, in 


t Doctrine of English Gent1l p 127. Letters of Essex to 
Burnley, pu quoted oa fy" Furniwall, Tw Babes Book, 


Forewards, 
2. Doctrine of ngiieh aisé teen, p 145. 
3, op. Gite, p 243... 





Christ's true religion, in good order and honesty of living; ex- 
cept they will have then run hesdlong into over many jeopardies, 
as Ulysses had done many times, if Pallas had not always governed 
hime esae Whereby the divine poet Homer meant covertly that love 
of honesty and hatred of 111, which David 4 th more plainly call 
tne fear of God; the only remedy against all enchantzents of sin," 
Chesterfield followed the plan of these eonduct books and sent his 
son with a tutor into different countries and courts and constant- 
ly admonished him against the usual abuse of foreign travel."But, 
remember, that seeing is the least material object of traveling; 
hearing, and knowing are the essential points,"?" "The forms of 
government, the maxims of policy, the strength or weckness, the 
trade and commerce of the several countries you see or hear of 
are the important objects, *? "Do not imsgine that this knowledge, 
which I so much recommend to you, is confined to books, pleasing 
useful and necessary as that knowledge is; but I recommend in it 
the great knowledge of the world, still more necessary than that 
of vooke , *^ Perhaps the futility of travel to improve the usual 
Gentleman of either period may most clearly be shown by quoting 
the adrirable imaginary conversation Chesterfield has take place 
between young Stanhope and an Englishman trav-ling abroad: 
“Englishman-<'"i1l you come and breakfast with me tomorrow} there 


M111 be four or five of our countrymen; we have provided chaises, 


l. The Seholemaster, p 75. 

2. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 107, Letter CXI. 
i: op. Oit., p 247, Letter CXCII. 

e Op. Cit., p 110, Letter CXII 





and we will drive somewhere out of town after breakfast?! 
*"8tanhopee»'I am sorry I cannot; but I am obliged to bo at home 
all morning,’ 

*Englisnmanee!Why, then, we will come and breakfast with you,’ 
*"Stanhopeee'I can't do that neither; I am engaged, ' 
*Englishmanee!zell, then, let it be the next day.' 
"Stanhopee-'To tell you the truth, 1t can be no day in the morne 
ing; for I neither go out, nor see any body at hone before twelve, ! 
"Englishman--'and what the devil do you do with yourself t111 
twelve o'olock?' 

*3tanho ece-'I am not by myself, I am with Mr, Harte, (tutor).!' 
*Englishmane-'Then, what the devil do you do with him?' 
"stanhopee-'We study different things; we read, we oonverse,' 
"Englishman-='Very Pretty amusement indeed! are you to take 
Orders then?' 

*8tanh»pe--'Yes, my father's orders, I believe, I must take,' 
*Englishman-e'my hast thou mo more spirit, than to mind an old 
fellow a thousand miles off?! 


"Btanhopeee'If I don't mind his orders, he won't mind my draughts, ' 


*Englis*man--'Wnat does the old prig threaten then? threatened 
folks live long; never mind threats, ' 

"Stanhope--'No, I ean't say threatened mo in his life; but I bee 
lieve I had best not provoke hin," 

LIIITE 

"Englishmanes'So he stuffs you all morning with Gresk, and Latin, 
and Logic, and all that. gad, I have a éryenurse, too, but I 





» 


move looked into a book with him in my life, I hav: not so much 
as seen the face of him this weekj and don't eare a louse if 1 
never see 1t again’ t 

*stanhopee-*Hy d-r-"urse never disires any — of me tnat 1s 
not reasonable, and for cy own good, and, therefore, I like to 


be with him,’ : 1 
*Englishman--'Very sententious and edifying, upon my word! at 


this rate you will be reckoned a very good young man,’ 
"Stanhoos-e'Wny, that will do me no harn,! 
"Englishmanee'Wi11 you be with us tomorrow in the evening then?' 
We shall be ten with you; and I have got some excellent good . 
wine; and we'll bo very merry.’ 

"S tanhopee-'I am very much obliged to you, but I an engaged for 
the evening, tomorrow; first, at Cardinal Albanis) and then to 
sup at the Venetian Ambassadres ; s, ! 
"Engliehman--'How the devil oan you like being always with these 
foreigners? I never go amongst them, with all their formalities 
and oeremoniés, I am never easy in company with then, and I don't 
know why, but I am ashamed,’ 

*stanhope-="I am neither ashamed nor afraid) I am very easy with 
them; they are very easy with no; I get the language and I see 
their character, by conversing with; and that is what we are sent 
arroea for, $a it notr’ 

"Englishmanee'I uate your sodest women's company; your women of 
fashion as they 6211 ‘en; I don’t know what to say to thea for 





my part. ! 

*stanhope--'Have you ever conversed witn them?’ 

“mglishman-<'N>, I never co:rversed withthemy but I havc been 
sometimes in their company, though much against my wi11,.' 
“Stanhopeee'But, at least they have done you no hurt; whícn $e, 
probably, more than you ean say of t-e women you do converse with,' 
*Englishmanee'That's true, I evn; but for all that, 1 would rather 
keep company with my surgeon half the year, than witn your women 
of fashion the year round.’ 

"Stannope--'Tastes are diffe-ent, you know, and every man follows 
nis own, 

“Eglishmane-'That's true; but thine's a devilish odd one, Stan- 
hope; all morning with ty dry-nurse, all the evening in formal 
fine companys and all day long afraid of old Daddy in England, 
Thou art a queer fellow and I am afraid there is nothing to be 
made of thee,' 

*"stanhope--'I am afraid so, too,’ 

“Rnglishmanee'Well, then, good night to you; you nave no objection, 
I hope, to my being drunk tonight, whieh I certainly will be.' 
*Stannope-e'Not $n the leasty nor to your being sick tomorrow, 


which you as certainly will be, and so good nicht, too,” 


From the several quotations and references, it is easily 
Soen that the sixteenth century conduct books advooatod education 
and travel as essential in the preparation for a oourtíer, and 


l» Chesterfield'’s Letters to His Son, pp 250 ff. 
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the eighteenth century Letters show a similar nee? of them in 
the training of & statesman, 


Sir Philip Sidney was considered @ ong the Elizabethans a 


model for courtiers, is youth was ideally spent. Ludovic 
Bryskett in A Discourse of Civil Life emphasizes tnis fact, “sir 
Philip Sidney who being but seventeen yeeres of aze when he bee 
gan to travell and com ng to Paris, where he was ere long sworne 
Gentleman of the chamber to the French King was 8o admired anong 
the graver sort of Courtiers, that when they could at any time 
have him in their companie and conversation, they would be very 
Joyfull, and no lesse delighted witn his ready and witty answers, 
then astonished to hear him sSpeare the French language so wel 

and aptly, having bin so short a while in the country. So was 

he likewise esteemed in all places else where he eame in his 
travell as well in Germane as in Italte. And the judgement of 
her Ma jestie employing him, when he was not yet full twenty two 
yeeres ola, in embassage to congratulate with tne Emperor that 
now is his comming to the impire may serve for a sufficient proofe, 
what excellencie of understanding and what stayedness was in him 
at those yoeres,"l Compare this with the ideal, Chesterfield pre- 
snets: “Remember that, that whatever knowledge you do not solidly 
lay the foundation of before you are eighteen, you will never be 
the master of while you breathe, Knowledze is a comfortable and 
"necessary retreat anf shelter for us in an advanced age} and if 
we do not olont 1t while young, it will give us no shade when we 
1. Dootrine of English Gentleman, pp 47 f. 
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grow ola’; ana "If you should sometimes think 14 a littil labore 
fous, 'eonsider that labour is’ ‘ane ‘unavoidable fatigue of a noces- 
sary Journeys no more hours a Gay you travel, the sooner you 
will be at your Journey's en4,*! and "People are, in general, what 
they are wade, by edusation and company, from fifteen %> twenty 
five; consider well, therefore, the importance of your next eight 
or nine years,*? 


Lord Chesterfield, as before stated, was an ardent admirer 


of the olassie and so quite frequently, refers to them to give 
weight and worth to his own admonitions, For example, in urging 
Btanhope to seoure the greatest learning possible, he quotes 
Cicers and Seneca, “Cicero though we did not reap such ad- 
vantages fron the study of letters &s we manifestly do, and that 
fn the  aequirenent ef learning, pleasure only were the object in 
pursuit, yet that recreation of mind should be deemed very worthy 
ef a liberal man, Other anusements are mot always suitable to 
time and place} nor are they of àll ages and conditions, These 
studies are nourishment to youth, pleasure to old age, an ornament 
to posterity, & refuge and confort in adversity. They divert us 
at home, are of no hindrance abroad] they pass the night with us, 
accompany us when we travel, attend upon us fin our rural retreats,‘ 
“genceas *x¢ you employ your time 1n study, you will avoid 
every. disgust in life. You will not wish for night, nor be weary 
$f the day. You vill be neither a burden to yourself, nor unwel- 


1. Chesterfiela's Letters to His 8on, p 135, Letter CXXXIII. 
Re op. Gita, p 154, Letter CLIV, 
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come to others.’ Remember how necessary these great men thought 


learning was, but for the use, the ornament and the pleasure of 


ife"! Here learning is desirable for personal living and en- 


Joyment. The educated gentleman lived on a higher plane than 
aid the illiterate. The Hirrour 9f Good vaners teaches the court- 
ier the same doctrine, 

"Some fooles offending are somewhat excusable, 

By reason not parfite and simple ignorance, 

But thou having science oy longe continuance, 

$¢111 blindly persevering in thy misgovernaunce? 

Art thou called master, goest thou so long to schole, 

To be in thy living much lewder then a foole^"? 
Chesterfield constantly reiterates t^e value of common-sense 
applied in all learning, "Commonesense is the best sense I know 
of: Abide by it, 1t will counsel you best. Read &ná hear, for 
your amusement, ingenious systems, nice questions subtly agitated, 
with the refinements that warm imaginations suggest; but consider 
them only as excitations for the mind, and return always to settle 
with common-sense."> "The surs characteristic of a sound and 
strong mind, is to find in everything, certain bounds. These bound- 
aries are marked out by a very fine line, which only good sense 
and attention ean discover; it 1e much too fine for vulcar eyes, 
In manners, this line is good-breoding, beyond 1t,15 troublesome 
'eerenony; short of it, it unbecoming negligence and inattention. 
1. Chesterfield's Letters to "1s Son, p 28, Letter XXX. 


2. Mirrour of Good Maners, p 17. 
3. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 190, Letter CLXIV. 





In morale; $t divides estentatious puritanism fron Oriminal po- 
Taxation; An religion, superstition from impiety; and, in short, 
every virtue from fis kindred vice or weakness, I tink you have 
sense, and learn to walk upon £u 

In t e sixteenth century liberal studies, such as rhetoric, 
mathomatios, astronomy, music, poetry, history, and grammar wero 
suitable for the courtier, A university degree as well as attende 
ance at the Inns of Gourt was ¢onsidered a proper course of train- 
ing.® Lyly stresses the importance of choosing wise and upright 
tutors and the necessity of leading the ehild gently into the way 
of mowledge lest his mind and body recteéve irreparable hurt, 
*Euphues: First, that he be of honest parents, nursed of his 
mother brought u» in such » place aq $5 1neorrupt, both for the 
ayre and manners, with Such a person as 1s undefiled, of great 
seal, of profound knowledge, of absolute perfection, that he be 
&nstructed fin Philosophy, whereby he may attaine learning, and 
have in al sciences a smacke, whereby he may readily disoute of 
anything. "hat his body be kept in his pure strength by honest 
exercise, his wit and memory by diligent study, ‘That he abandon 
al allurements ef vice, and eontimally encline to vertue, *? 
Chesterfield thinks "Classical knowledge, that is, Greek and Latin, 


is absolutely necessary for every body, bee^uso every body has 
"presi to think na $811 1t so, sees Rhetorie, logic, a little 
geometry ans general notion of astronomy...esmodern language, 
1. Chesterfield'’s Letters &o fis Son, p 214, Letter CLXXIV. 


2, Dectrine ef English Gentleman, p 55, 
Se Ope Gite, p 127. 
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modern history, chronology, and gorgraphy, the law of nations, 


You must absolutely speak all the modern languages as purely and 
eorreot.y as the natives, French, German, Italian, spanish "l 
He also considered excellent tutors and wnoleso-e moral atmos- 
phere in early years quite necessary, and provide’ for both, 

The English renaissance theory concerning the proper kind 
of education for the courtier was deduced mainly fron the ancient 
philoso chers and orators who looked to the wider relationships 
of life from the scholars of northern Eurcpe who viewed life 
and man's responsibilities seriously, from the reasonableness 
and completeness of the classical ideals, and from the light 
grace of the Italian. 2 One of the first eduo tional theorists 
anô the first one to cublish a book in the English langua;e on 
the subject of eduostion was Thomas Elyot. His book, The Boke. 
Wamed the Governour, has three divisions; namely Book 1 the ed- 
ucation of a governour; Book 11 the meditations of a prospective 
&overnour; and Book 111 the character of a governour, Book 1 
Giscusses at lengt: the extreme oare in the choice of a nurse who 
must be noble in character and able to speak pure and elegant 
latin so that the emall o:114 may have the direct method of learn- 
ing that language. When the child 4s seven years of age, he is 
to be orovided with an excellent tutor, Music, drawing, geometry, 
“astronomy, scosmegraphy are to be taught, also Greek authors and 
the use of grammars, The child is not to be detained too long in 


1, Chesterfield's Letters to His Son 161, Letter CLII. 
2. Doctrine of Enslish Gentleman, p . 
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$edious grannar, as his fervent desire to learn is:to control 
matter. The books recommended for his reading ars Aesop's Fablos, 
Seleok Disloge of Luotan, Comedies of Aristophanes, Homer, Virzil, 
‘Quis, Silius. Lucanus, Hesiodus, Strabo. These are to be read 
before the 1aà is twelve years 014, From then Yo seventeen, he 

is to study history, residing in this Gonnectione-Livy, Xenophon, 
Quintus Curtius, Julius Caesar, Sallust, and Tacitus. At seven- 
feen years, he devotes most of his time to moral philosophy pondere 
ing Aristotle's Fthies, Tully's Office, and the philosophy of 
Plato, He also needs to become very familiar with Erasmus's In- 
stitution of & Christian Prince, During this entire time his phy- 
sical edoeation must not be negleoted, He is to be proficient in 
wrestling, running, swimming, defence with the battlo-axe, riding, 
shooting with the long bow, vaulting, hunting of all kinds, danc- 
ing. Riding a "great horse and Pough' is the most honorable of 
the exercises, and shooting,'the principal ene,? The Boke Named 
the Governour went through eight editions before 1585 anl even 
later was quoted as an authority.2 


The early education of Stanhope consisted of simple history, 
mythology, biography, Latin, Greek; then, later literary forms, 
history, geography, art, musto, science, logic, astronomy, gece 
metry, painting, sculpture, architecture, modern langusge, states 
aratt, aiplomaoy,> He was to devote his mornings entirely to 


etudy and learning, to learn the exercises 9f riding, @ancing, and 


1. The Boke Named the Governour, Intro. pp 19 ff, 
2. Doctrine of English Gentleman, p 118. 
3. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, pp à fj p 23; pp T5 ff. 
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fencing, and others suitable for a gentleman to know. Thus, in 
many respects the education of the gentleman of both centuries 

was Strikingly similar, Both the writers of the sixteenth cen. 
tury and Chesterfield believed in the early training in Latin 

and Greek. Elyot, "I wolde have hym ierne greke and latine autora 
both at one time: orels to begyn with greke, for as moche as 

that it 1s hardest to core byesseand if a childe do begyn therein 
at seven yeres of age, he may Continually lerne greke autours 

thre yeres, and in the meane tyme use the latin tonze as a famile 
far language: which in a noble mannes Bonne may well come to 
passe, havynge none other persons to serve him or kepyng hym 
company, but suche as oan speake latine elegantly."l Castiglione, 
"in letters I will have him to be more than indifferently well 
Been, at the least in those studies wrich they oall Humanity, and 
to have not only the understanding of the Latin tongue, but also 
of the Greek, because of the many and sundry things that with 
great excellency are written in 1t. Let him much exercise himself 
in poets, and no less in ora'ors and historiographers, and also in 
writing rhyne and prose, and especially in this our vulgar tongue."? 
Elyot recommends Homer as a worthy Greek author to read, "There- 
fore I nowe conclude that there is n> lesson for a yonge -entle 
man to be compared with Homere, if he be playnly and substancially 
expounded and declared by the mayster;"> and Virgil as tie best of 


Latin Titers, "Some latine autour wold bc therwit: myxte, and 


1. The Boke Named the Governour, pp 34 f, 
2. The Courtier, p 70. 
3. The Boke Named the Governour, p 57. 
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specially Virgile, which in his worke galled reidos, is most 
lykeé to Honoro, and all soste the same Honere in lat:ne," "Piral- 


ly, thie noble Virgile, like to good norise, giveth to a ohild, 


1f he wyll take it, every thinge apte for his witte and Gapscitie; 
wherefore he is in the ordre of lermynge to be preferred before 
any other autor latine," chesterfield $n Letter XXV when Stane 
hope was but seven years of age writes, "I received your letter, 
and if you go on to le-rn at this rate, you will &»on puzzle me, 
$n Greek especially; sees Mr, Maittaire (tutor) writes me word 
that he intends to bring you acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Ter- 
ence, and Martial, who are the most famous Latin poets;"* and 
ín Letter COXXXIV, "It is Greek that must distinguish you in the 
learned world, Latin alone will not,"> 

In Elisabeth's day, music played a large part in the life 
of the time, The Queen was an able performer on the virginal; 
consequently, rare must have been the courtier who could not 
play ané sing a song to his aay.” Castiglione states, "music 
4s not only an ornament but also necessary for a cartier"? 
anf "beside his understanding and eunning upon the book, have 
exill in like manner en sundry instruments, And principally in 
€ourts, where, beside the refreshing of vexations, many things 
are taken in hand to please women withal, whose tender and soft 


1. The Boke Named the — p 373 

9, Chesterfield's Lettore to His Bon, p Ys "Letter xxv. 
op. 61%., p S44, Letter OCXXXIV. 
Doctrine of En; zilish Gentleman, p 161. 
The Courtier, p TT. 





hearts are soon pierced with melody and filled with sveetness,"2 


Elyot applies the knowled ze of music not o-ly to the harmony of 
sounds but also to the studies of poetry anf geometry, "he shall 
comnende the verfecte understandinge of musicke, declaring howe . 


necessary it is for the better attaynynge the knowledge of a 
publictke weale: whiche, as I before have said, is made of an 
ordre of astites and degrees, perfect harmo-y: which he shall 
afterwarde more perfectly understande, when he shall happen to 
rede the bokes of Plato and Aristotle, of publike weales, where- 
in be written divers examples of musike and geometrye."? Chester- 
field would have hid son know the elements of music but would not 
have him a musician, "Few things would mortify me more, than to 
Bee you bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle unier your 
chin, or a pipe $n your mouth." Concerning the study and acquires 
ment of skill or judgment in painting and soulpture, Castiglione 
writes, "The Courtier ought also to havc a knowledg» in painting, 
@ince $t was honest and profitable, and much set by in those days 
when men were of a more prowess than they are now;**.ana "1% is 
& help to him to judge of the image, both old ana now, of vessels, 
buildings, old coins, 6ameos, gravings, and such other matters, 
1t maketh him also understand the beauty of lively bodies, and 
not only in the sweetness of the physiognomy, but in the proportion 

all the rest, as well in men as other living ereotaros,* 

The Courtier, p T. 

——S— siaa Letters to His — P 225, Letter CLXXX, 


The Courtier, p 83. 
OD. Cite, p fa 
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Elyot states, *ssesthat a noble ohild, by his owne naturall dis- 
position, and mot by coertion, may be induced to receive perfect 
instruction in these sciences,...ns a secrete pastine, or ree 

ereation of the wittes, late occupied in serious studies,"2 on 


this subjeot Chesterfield writes thus interestingly, "there are 


Likewise many valuable remains of the remotest antiquity (Venice), 
and many fine pieces of the Antico Moderno; all wich deserve a 
Gifferent sort of attention from that which your countrymen 
commonly give then, .... You will, I am sure, view them in another 
lights you will consider them as you would a poem to which they 
‘are akin, a You will observe, whether the sculptor has animated 
the stone, or the painter his canvas, into the just expression 

of those seatiaente and passions which should characterise and 
mark their several figures. You will examine, likewise, whether 
1n their groups there be a unity of action, or proper relation; 

a truth of dress and manners, Soulpture and pointing are very 
justly called liberal arts; a lively and strong ineasinetion, toe 
gether with a just observation, being absolutely neoassary to 
excel in either; which, in my opinion, is hy no means the case 

of msio, though ealled a liberal art"? 

The Sixteenth century was a period of extensive exploration 
and discovery, Naturally, interest was awakened or quickened in 
geography, or eosmography as it was then called, in astronomy and 
^n geonetry, any courtiers were actually leaving the court and 


" The Boke Named the Governour, p 31. 
Re Chesterfield!s Letters to His (e p 235, Letter LLXXXV, 





braving the dangers of voyage. Hence, part of tre education of 

a courtier would be a knowledge of these subjects, Elyot gives 
this opinion on the study of cosmography, "All be At there is 
none so good lernynge as the denonstration of cosmographie by 
materiall figures and instruments, havynge a good instructour,. 
eel can not tell what more pleasure shulde happen to a gentil 
witte, than to beholde in his owne house ev-ry thynge that with 
in all the worlde is contained." Machiavelli thinks the prince 
should b active in sports and po sess geographical knowledge, 
“ought to inure himself to sports, ‘and by hunting and hawking, and 
such like recreation, accustom his body to hardship, and hunger, 
and thirst, and at the same time inform himself of the coasts and 
situation of the country, the bigness ani elevation of the mount- 
ains, the extent of plains etcera..e.purs0se--to know country and 
to provide better for its defence,"? chesterfield constantly re- 
iterates in the first forty or forty-five letters, the practical 
value of geography and history. Throughout the correspondence, 
he urges geographical and historical knowledze, for it will equip 
& statesman with most useful knowledge, "Remember, too, that 
great modern knowledge is still more necessary than ancient; and 
that you had better know perfectly the present, than the old state 


ef "urope; though’I would have you well acquainted with both.*> 


The reading of ancient slassics for pleasure and profit was 


repeatedly stressed in The Boke Named the Governour and to & less 


1. The Boke Bue me Governour, p 43. 
2. The Prince, p 94 
3. Chesterfield 8 Letters to His Son, p 145, Letter CXLII, 
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degree in The Schslemaster, Some of Elyot's teachings are "sss. 
after a fewe and quicke rules of granmer, immediately, or inter- 
lasynge hit therwith, wolde be redde to the childe Hsopes fables 
in gree; in which argument ehildren moche do delite. And surely 
it is a moche pleasant lesson and also profitable, as well for 
that it is elegant and brefe, as also in those fables 4s included 
moche morall and volitike wis-domes "2 "Wherefore in his place 
let us bringe in Horace, in whom is gontayned moche varietie of 
lernynze and quickenesse of sentcnoej"? "I wolde set nexte unto 
aa Sed DAS uf Dui, Ane ore enliot Metamorphosios, which is 
as moche to saye as, chaung’nge of men in the other figure or 
fourne; the other is entitled De f stis: where the ceremonies 
of the gentiles and especially the Romana be expresned;"? "of 
which two oratours may be attayned; not only eloquence, excellent 
and perfecte. but also preceptes of wisdome, and gentlyll maners; 
with most com odious examples of all n ble vertues and pollicie;** 
Isocrates concebning the lesson of oratours, is every where wone 
derfull profitable, havynge almost as many wyse sentences as he 
hath wordes; and with that 4s 80 8wete and delectable to rede, 


i 
tnat, after hin, almost all other seme unsavery and tedious: and 


in persuadynge, às well a prince, as a private pers ne, to vertue, 
in two very little and compendious workes wh-rof he made the one 
to Kynge Nicocles, the other to his friend Demonicus wolde be por- 
fectly konned, and had $n continual mecorie;"? "The utilities 

1. The Boke Named the Governour, p 35. 

2. op. eit., p 39. 

f Ope oit., p * 


op. Cite, p 42, 
5. op. olte, p Ao. 





that à noble man shall have by medyng these oratours. is that, 
when he shall happe to feason in counssile, or shall speke in a 
great audiense, or to strange &htassadours of great princes, he 
shall not be eonstrayned to speake wordes eodayny an^ disordered 
but dhall bestowe then aptiy ana ‘fin their places;*! *Caesar'a 
€onrentaries are studiously to be redde of the pri-ces of this 
realme of fn-lande and their counsailors*? and "It wold not be 
forgoten that tne lytell doke of the most excellent doctour 
Rasmus Roterodanus which booke is intituled the Institution of 
& Christian Prince, wolde be as familyare always with gentilmen, 
at all tymes, and in every age, as was Homere with the great 
hynge Alexander, or Xenophon with Seipio."> Ascham teaches, 
"After that your scholar,.esshall eome to a ready perfectness in 


translating..ceeThen take this order with him; ead daily unto 
him some book of Tully, as the third book of Epistles, or that 


excellent epistle containing slmost the whole first book ad Qe 

fra some comedy ef Terrence or Plautuse.e.Caasar's Comentaries 

are to be mad with #15 curiosity wherein especially without all 
exception to be made, either by friend or foe, is seen the wispot- 
ted propriety of the Latin tongue,seee0F Some Orations of T. Livius, 
such as be both longest and plaincst;"* ^I have heard worthy We 
Chexe many tines say, *I would have a good student pass and journey 
Ahrough all authors, both Greek ani Latin, but he that will dwell 
in these fow booke only, first in God's Holy Bible, and then join 
Le The A— Governour, p A2. 


a Ope cit, 
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with $t Tully in Latin, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Isocrates, 
and Demosthenes in Greek, must needs prove an excellent man.',, 
eeIn histories, and namely in Livy, the like diligence of imita- 
tion could bring excellent learning, and breed staid judgement 


in taking any like matter in hand." In the Letters to his Son, 


Chesterfield constantly admonishes his son to read and to read 
only the best, "Nothing forms so true a tacte, ac tie reading 
the ancient authors with attention; ** *; have often told you 
already that nothing will help your invention more, and teach 
you to think more justly, than reading, with ere and attention, 
the Ancient Greek and Latin authors, especially the poete;"? 
"Read only useful books and never quit a subject till you are 
thoroughly master ef it, but read and inquire on till then; "4 
aI am glad that you begin to taste Horace; the more you read 
hin the better you will like him. His Art of Poetry is, in my 
mind, his master-piece; and the rics he there lays down are 
applicable to almost every part of life. To avoid extremes, to 
observe propriety, to consult one's own strength, and to be eon- 
sistent from beginning to end, are precepts as useful for the man 
as for t^e poet; "5 “stick to the best established books in every 
language, the celebrated poets, historians, orators, or philosophers, 
By these means, you wil! make fifty percent of that time, of which 
ethers do not make above three or four or probably nothing at all." 

The Scholemaster, pp 150 f. 

Chesterfield's Letters To His Son, p 51, Letter LVII. 

op. Cit., p 56, Letter LXII. 

op. Cit., p 172, Letter CLVII. 


op. Cit., p 102, Letter CVI. 
op, Cite, p 305, Letter CCXVI. 





History was valued Wy the sixteenth eentury as a great store- 
house of exaxples, and, therefore, a gach better instructor for 
the gentleman in politics and morals tnan pntlosophy.! Elyot says 
that "Cieero, father ef the Astin eloquence, eaileth an historie 
‘the witnesse of tymes, maister of life, the lyfe of renenbranee, 
ef truthe the lyght, and messenger of antiquites"? He, himself, 


thinks that, "In the lernynge of these autors a yonge gentilman 
shal be taught to note and mark, mot only the ordre and eleganoie 
1n declaration of the hisforie, but also the occasion of the warres, 


the counsailes and preparstions on either part, the estimation 

of the oapitaines, tne coptinuanoe of the batila, the fortune 

and successe of the holle; affaires, Bembably eut of the warres 
in other dayly affaires, the astate of the publike wcale, if hit 
be prosperous or in deesyé, what ie the very océasyon of the one 
or of the other, the forme and maner of the governance therof,* 
the gd end evyll qualitjes of thes that be rulers, the eounoBities 
and good sequele of wertud, tne disconnódities and evyll conclus- 
fon of vicious Licenses". Chesterfield in his Letters reviews 
ane‘ent history for his son and explains the forms of goverment, 
characters of various great leaders, and discusses the great prace 
tical value of history to one "a plans statesmanship, In Letter 
XVI, he writes, "By the help of history, a young man my, ín some 
measure, acquire the experience of old age, In reading what has 
an done, he is apprised of what he has to nee anf the moro he 
“4. Doctrine of Enzlish Gentleman, p 1353 ` 


$9. The Boke Named the Governour, p A^ ff. 
354, Ope cite, p 47, 





is informed ef what is past, the better he will know how to Gone 
duct himself for the futuro,*! 

Although Elyot advised not to detain a enild too lon: in 
tedious gra-mar but to let his interest select the matter, logic 
ana rhetoric played an important part in the education of the 
courtier, Sir Humphrey dilbert listed logic and rhetoric first 
in importance in the subject matter to be taugt a gentlenan,? 
Elyot, too, advices the teaching of Logic and rhetoric, “After 
that XIV yeres be passed of a enild's age, his master if he can, 
or some other, studiouslye exercised in the arte of an oratour, 
shall first rede to hym some what of that part of logike that 
fs callei Topica, eyther of Cicero, or els of that noble clerke 
97? Alemaine, which late floured, called Arigiols whose worke 
prepareto invention, tellynge the plaice from whens an argument 
for the profe of any mater may be taken with little studies; and 
that lesson, with moche and dilizent lernynge havynze mixte there 
with none other exercis-, will in the space of half a yere be por- 
fectly kanned, Im-eüistely after that, the arte of Rhetorike 
wolde be sembably taught, either in Erexe, out of Hermosines or 


of Quintilian in latine,” Chesterfield, a most correct and fin- 


ished speaker himself, knows the value of pure Speech, "The first 
thing you should attend to 18, to speak whatev r language you do 
speak in its greatest purity, and according to the rules of 
ürencar; for we must never offend az inst grammır nor mate use of 
1, Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, p 12, Letter XVI. 


2, Dootrine of En:l!eh Gentleman, p 133, 
Ja The Boke Named the Governour, p 41, 
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words which are not really words. This is not all, for not to 
&peak 111, 1s not sufficient; we must speak wellj and the best 
method of attaining to that is,-to read the best authors with 
attention; ani to observe how people of fashion speak, and those 
who express themselves best; for shopkeepers, common people, foote 
men, and maideservants, all s^eak ill., They make use of low and 
vulgar expressions, which people of rank nev-r USE. eoe In order 
to avoid all these faults we must read with C^rej observe the 
turn ani expressions of the best @uthors, and not pass a word 


which we hav. the least doubt, without exactly inquiring the mean- 


ing of 1t," *He should likewise adorn what hc says by proper 


metaphors, sim:les, and other figures of rhetoric; and he should 
enliven 1t,:1f he can, by quick and sprightly turns of wit"? 
"as to the correctness and elegance of ycur writing, attention 
to grammar does the one, and to the best authors the other,"> 
Castiglione ways of style and s ntence stracture, "sentences-e 
ecosfair, witty, subtle, fine, and grave, according to the matter, "* 
In similar thought, Chesterfield says, "Seek always for the best 
words and the happiest expressions you oan find, Do not eontent 
with being barely understood; but adorn your thoughts, and dress 
them as you would your person."> “Bacon found this fault with 
the universities that they brought the student too young into the 
à. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 38, Letter XVII, 

2, 0», cit., p 41, Letter XLV, 

k Opa Cite, p 333, Letter CCXXIX, 


» The Courtier, p 52, 
5. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 285 f, Letter CCVII, 





study of logic and rhetorie alse, before their minds were well 
filled with matter, so that these ‘gravest of sciences’ became 
contemptible and turned to the uses of ‘ehildish sophistry and 
Pidiculous affectation, **2 — 

Elyot's plan for education suggested moral philosophy be 
taught in the later teen age "it were nedefull to rede unto hym 
some workes of philosophie; specially that parte that may enforme 
him unto vertuous maners, which parte of philosophie 1s galled 
morallesseetvo of the fyrste bokes of the worke of Aristotel 
called Ethione, wherein 1s coatained the definitions and propre 
signigications of every vertue; and that to be learned in greke; 
eeeeForthe with wolde folcwe the work of Cicero, called in Latin 
De officiis whereunto yet is no propre englishe worde to be gyven 
but to provide for it some maner of ex-osition, it may be sayde 
in this fourme; ‘of the dueties and manere appertaynynge to Ren, ' 
But above all other, the workes ef Plato wolde be most studiously 
padde whan the judgment of a man is 65me to perfection, and by 
the other studies 1s instructed in the fourme of speakinge and 
philosophers uzed;"? and liter "'Lord God, what incomparable sweet- 


ness of words and mater shall he finde in the saide works of Plato 


and Cicero; wherein is joined gravitie with dilectstion, excellent 
wysedome with divine eloquence, absolute vertue with pleasure in- 
&redible, and every place is so inforced with profitable counsaile, 
AAoyned wit: honestie, that those thre books (Aristotle also) be 


1. Doctrine of Enclish Gentleman, p 132. 
2. The Boke Named the Governour, p AT, 
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&lmost sufficient to'make a perfect and excellent governour,'*! 
Machiavelli's moral teaching shows a distinction betwe-n the 


good wan and the good ruler, "To the good man belonged such prie 


“wate virtues as Yiberality, merey, trutnfulness, affab'lity, pure 
ity, guilelessnéss, good nature, Por the g004 ruler the only con- 
"síderation was how to preserve the state; nothing was a vice which 
drought success, nothing a virtue whith Invited fatlure,"? "Hume 
phrey Listed as publio virtues liberality, justice, and courtesy 
which were necessary to perform one's duty to ot-ers and as prie 
vate virtues temperance and prudence, whioh were necessary for 
ruling onoself, and also necessary for the attaining of publie 
virtuos,*? Chesterfield gave early a sort of moral philosophy 
in which he sought to establish fundamental principles for g00a 
livings "hen the son was in his erly teens, the father writes 
frankly and teaches the eighteenth eentury eode of morality. 
Although the education ef the courtier was greatly stressed 
oy the writers of conduct books, the eharacter ani behavior of 
the gentleran were more emphatiíeslly stated. The ideal genile- 
wan was @ne who attained and maintained high standarde in theory 
and practice, Elyot, the authority of the period on the ideal 
training of the youth, éevoted two-thirds of The Boke Named the 
Sovergour to the virtues ani meditations that became a gentleman. 
ae @iecusses "Justice whieh included fidelity and loyalty; forti- 
' Aute taking pains, patience and meagnanimity; temperance--abstinence, 
sontinence, constancy, moderation anf sobriety in diet, eapience- 
1. Dectrine of English Gentleman, p 135. 


Qe 095. e1t., p 75. 
3. Ops Clits, p 75, 
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prudence, fo the four ne added two others: majesty, that is, 
the bearing and manners &p»ropriate to a man having high authority 
and caloulated t» inspire reverence: and what he alleed humanity, 
under which he included benevolence, beneficence, liberality, and 
friendship, He gathered the: all up out of Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, Erasmus, and the Italians, Patrizi, and Pontano, to name 
the ohier sources, "l These virtues arc for the most part dise 
eoursed upon by Cactiglione's choracters, the Lords at the Court 


of Urbino, Lord Ce-are Gorsaga says, "Temperance, justice, stout- 


ness of covrage, wisdom, liberality, sunptuousness, desire to 


save a man's estimation, courtesy in talk-eequalities the Courtier 
Should possess to b^ an example to the prince,"^ The influence 
of Castigiiore upon Spenser was, a8 is well known, so telling that 
Spenser fashioned The Faerie Gueen upon t-e ideals formed by read- 
ins The Courtier. In The Fairy Queen, Spenser undertook to in- 
str: ct his gentleman in the twelve private moral virtues and prome 
ised in a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh that $f he were encouraged, 
he vould add later the twelve private virtues,” In Faery Queen, 
Spenser planned to produce an epic portraying a gentleman only by 
hie moral quclities.” Ascham's ideal for a gentleman was based 
upon character rather than upon mental attainments, “and to gay 
all in short, though I lack authority to give council, yet I lack 
not goodwill to wish that the youth in England, especially gentle- 
S&n--and namely nobility-.should be by good pinging up 80 ground- 
E Fee Toure tar a tap, mtem» 76 


t Doctrine of Inziíah Gentleman, p T5, 
e Ope Oit., p 70. 
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o4 in judgment of learning, so founded:in love of honesty, ss 
when they should be ealled forth to thé execution ef great affairs, 


in service ef their prince and $ untry, they sight be able to use 


and to order all experiences, were they good, were they bad, and 
that according to the squire, Pule, and line ef wisdom, learning, 
and virtue.) In the Mirrour of 0004 Manere, we find advise thus, 

"A strawe for thy study, thy reason is but blinde, 

To waste time in words, and en no dede to muse, 

But agayne to purpose; Therefore reader, refuse 

Superfluous study and orre superfluous, ` À 

And tourne thy ehief study to dedes vertuous,"? 
Sir Philip Sidney was locked upon as a model courtier. An ed- 
itor of Arcadia in his introduetion writes, "31r Philip Sidney, 
the poetic frequenter ef the court, perfect at all points. It 
would be useless to strain the eomparison (between him and Raleigh) 
any further; great and pure in his life, beautiful and elevatec in 
his thoughts, at al1 tíiBes entering er treading the high region of 
poetic fancy, Sidney has left a name which will always be quoted 
when one desires an instance of that noble ideal, the English 
gentlenans"> ané again, "Iupetuous, brave, transparent as a fair 
casement, graceful, accomplished as a seholar ané es a knight, a 
lever of his word, generous and epen-handed, a sacrificer of hime 
elf, pure $n his morals, unsullied in his honoursess.Sidney never 
said a foolish ar mean thing, ani he did a thousan! generous ones, 
1, The Seholemaster, p 61, 


2. The Wirrour of Good Waners, p 18. 
3. Arcadia, Intro, p XII. 





ef whieh his last act was but the orowning erase, We accept hin 


as the type of what an Inglish gentleman should be, He hated any- 
thing that was sordid and means"? Sidney, himself, in Arcadia 
éxprosses the qualities possessed by an ideal gentleman, Palladius, 
aA wind of most excellent composition, & piercing wit, quite void 
of ostentation, high erested thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy, 
an eloquence as sweet in the uttering as slow to come to the uttere 
ing, a behavior so noble as gave majesty to adversity, and all ån 
& man whose age 60210 not be above one and twenty years."2 these 
few excerpts suffice to portray the value placed by the sixteenth 
century upon the eharacter an‘ worth of the gentleman, Chesterfield, 
too, held moral virtues in hig> esteem, although in his qQorrespond- 
ence to Stanhope in his teen age, Checterfield eonforms to the 
@ighteenth century standsrd ef conduct. In the early letters, 
however, he makes 1t very elear that he wishes his eon to /form 
enly praisewortty habits an^ traits and to a'opt eorrect prine 
ciples of thought and eonduct, In Letter LXVIII, he writes in 
true sixteenth century spirit, “you would find then, that virtue 
consists $n doing good, and in speaking truth, thai the effects 

ef 1t are advantageous to all mankind, and to one's self in pare 
ticular, Virtue makes us pity and relieve the misfortunes of san- 
wind; $t makes ws promote justice and good order in society; and 
An general, contributes to whatovor tends to the real good ef ran- 
kind, To ourselves $t gives en inward eonfort and satisfaction, 


2. arcadia, Intro., P XV, 
Qe Ope Gite, p 16. 





Which pothing else €an do, and which nothi g can rob us of, All 
ether advant:ges depen upon others as much as upon ourselves, 
Riches, power, and greatness may be taken away from us by the vios 
lence and injustice of others or hy inevitable accidents, but 
Virtue depends only upon ourselves, and nobody ean take it away 
from uS, Sickness may deprive us of all the pleasure of the body 
but $t eannot deprive us ef eur vittue, nor of the satisfaction 
which we feel from it, A virtuous man, under all the misfortunes 


of life, still finds an inward eo-fort and satisfaction, which 


wekes hie happier than any wicked man ean be, with all the other 
edvantsges of life, If a man has acquired great power and riches 
by falsehood, injustice, and oppression, he cannot enjoy them; ~ 
because his conscience will torment him and constantly reproagh 
him with the me ns by which he got then. The stings of his eon- 
ec'ence will not even let him sleep quietly; but he will dream of 
his erimes; and in the day*time, when alone, and when he has tine 
to think, he will be uneasy and melancholy, He is afraid of every- 
thing; for, as he knows mankind must hate him, he has reason to 
think they will hort him if they can, Thereas, 1f & virtuous man 
be ever so poor, er unfortunate in the world, still his virtue is 
its own reward, ani will comfort his unter all afflictions, ‘The 
quiet and satisfaction ef his — make him dheee ful by day, 
p Sleep sound of nights; he ean be alone with pleasurc, and is 
not afraid ef his omn thoughts, Besides this, ho 1s universally 
esteemed and respected; for even the most wicked people thc-:olves 
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@annot help admiring and respecting Virtue in others,*l In Letter 
CLII, he writss, "By merit, I mean the moral virtues, knowledge, 
and manners; as to the moral virtues, I say nothing to you, they 
Speak best for thenselves,e-I will, therefore, only assure you, 
that without them you will be most unhappy; "2 and in Letter CCXII, 
"For God's sake be scrupulously jealous of the pur'ty of your moral 
character; keep it immaculate, unblemished, unsullied, and it will 
de unsuspected, Without this purity, you ean have no dignity of 
character and without dignity of ohar-cter it is impossible to 
rise in the world. You must be respectable, jf you will be res- 
pected, "3 

Chesterfield, in the majority of instances, voices the thoushts, 
ambitions, hopes, and ideals of the Elizabethans 1n nis adronitions, 
Suggestions, and ebservations, He is very intimate in his subject 
matter and treatment; so are they. Moral virtues, personal habits 
in thinking, speaking, eonduct in solitude and in society, persone 
al relationsahips with various types of men and women; personal 
appearance are each given due attention by these guides to the 
would-be ideal gentleman, "The Prince is to have a oare in all 
his actions to behave himself so as way give him the reputation 


of being excellent as well as great,....much esteemed when he shows 


-himsolf a eingere friend or & generous enemy"? "But, alas] shall 
Justice halt, or shall she wink in one's cause that had lynx's 

“eyes in another's, or rather shall all private reopects give place 
to that holy name? Be it so, be it soy let my gray hairs be laid 


1, Chesterfield'e Letters to His Son, p 62, Letter LXVIII. 
R. Op. cite, p 161, Letter CLII. 

e Op. cite, p 295, Letter CCXII., 

. The Prince, p 139 





&n the dust with sorrow, let the omall remnant of my life be to 
me an inward and outward desolation, and to the world a gazing- 
stock of wretched misery} but never, never let sacred rightfulness 
fall; it is immortal, and immortality ought to be preserved, If 
rightly I have judged, then rightly I have Judged mine own chile 
dren--unless the name of a child should have force to change the 
never-changing justice, No, No, Pyrocles and Musidorus, I pro- 
fer you much before my life, but I prérer justice as far before 
youe esse Your vices have degraded you from being orince and have 
@isannulled your birthright."2 3.,.acousing their folly in having 
believed he could faithfully love who did not love faithfulness, 
wishing us to take heed how we plated our good-will upon any other 
ground than proof of virtue, since length of acquaintance, mutual 
secrecies, nor height of benefits could bind a savage heart, no 7 
man being good to other that is not good in himself,"* "No doubt 
consisteth in contempt of peril, in contempt of profit, and in 
meriting of the times wherein one liveth."> "The moste damnable 
vice and moste agayne uistice, in myne oppinion, ie ingratitude, 
comnenly called unkyndnesse, All be it, it is in divers fourmes 
and of soncry importaunce, as it is described by Seneca in this 


fourme. He 18 unkynde which denieth to have receyved any benefite 


that in dede he hathe reoeyved,. He is unkynde that dissimuleth, 
he is unkynde that recompenseth not, But he is moste unkynde that 
forgetetn,"^ “yore over he that is liberall nezlecteth not his 

1. Arcadia, p 471. 

9. Ope Cite, p 210 f. 


re Dootrine of English Gentleman, p 95. 
The Boke Named the Governour, p 186, 
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substance or goodes, ne gyveth it to all men, but useth it so as 
he may continually helpe therwith other, and &yveth whan, and 
where, and on whom it éught ¢o be employed.*2 

"In hid thinges doubtfull geve not sodayne sentence, 

Ana sertayne judgement in thinges incertayne, 

To callers importune, of wordes be suspence, 

Redoubling delayes $111 truth be tryed playne, 

Better so, then judge, and then revoke agayne, 

In sentence remige 1s lesser injury, 

Then in headling sentence pronounced hastely,"? 
“Mercy is a temperaunce of the mynde of hys that hath powar to 
be avenged, and it is ealled in latine Slementia, and 1. always 
foyned with reason," “Therefore among the ancient writers he 
that much excelleth doth seldom farbcir praising himself, They 
indeed are not to be borne withal that, having no skill in then, 
will praise themselves; but we will not take our Courtier to be 


such a one, ** 


"Be not always speaking of yourself 

Be not awkward in sanner 

Be not bashful 

Be not forward 

Talk not of yourself at all 

‘Boast not 

Angle not for praise.*> 
fieri errem ris 
The Boke Named the Governour, p 145. 


The Courtier, p 28 
Galateo, pads, 





"eeee0f 80 good a Judgment that he will not be given to understand 
black for w:ite, nor presume more of himself than what he knoweth 
very manifestly to be true, ani especially in those things which, 
1f he bear well in mind the Lord Cesare rehearse’ in his device 
of pastimes that we have many times used for an instrument to make 


many become foolish," “Have alwaies in memory the benefittes you 


have receaved of others, an? enforce your seif to forgett suche 
iniuryes ae others have Don unto you." "They shall not thynke 
howe moche honour they receive, but howe moche care and burdene."? 

“Live thou upon hill as thou would live in hall, 

What thou wouldst not do ín open sompany, 

That do thou not alone, note that God seoth 811, 

He eitteth and seeth when that thou art solitary; 

Wherefore in all places fleo overy villany, 

Of dodes, of wordes, of small thouchtes be pure, 

T111 laudable custome be turned to nsture,"^* 
"Take heed that he be not like eommon Jesters and parasites, and 
such as with fond matters move men to laugh, so in this brief 
kind the Courtier must be eiroumspect that he appear not malicious 
and venosous and speak taunts and quips only for Spite and to 
touch the quick."> Chesterfield: Letter XLIV, "We cannot like a 
man who is always eommending and speaking well of himself, and who 
is the hero ef his own story; on the contrary, a man who endeavors 
4. The Courtier, p 71, 
2. Queen Elizabeth's Achademy, p 75. 
k The Boke Naned the Governour, p 118, 


» The Mirrour of Good Maners, p 25. 
5, The Courtier, p 167. 
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to conceal his own merit, who seto that of other people in its 
true light, who s^esks byt little of hinself, and with modesty) 
Such a man makes a favorable impression upon the understanding 

of his hearers, and acquires their love and esteen."] Letter 
XXX1, "One of the most important points of life is decency; which 
is to do what 1s proper, and where it is proper; for many things 
are prover at one time, and in one place, that are extreanoly im- 
prover in another; for example, it is very proper and decent that 
you should play some part of the day; but you must feel that it 
would be very improper and indecent if you were to fly your kite, 
or play at nine pins while you are with Mr, Vaittaire;"? again, 
"Pray observe, that the rope of the Sabines was more an advantage- 
ous than a just measure; yet the utility of it should not warrant 
its injustice; for we ought to endure every misfortune, even 
Geath, rather than be guilty of an injustice, and indeed, this is 
the only one th3t ean be immuted to the Romans for many suceeding 


ages,"> Letter CLXXXIII, *It 1s a decided folly to lose a friend 


for a jest; but, in my mind, $t is not a much le:s degree of folly, 
to make an enemy of an indifferent andi neutral person, for the 

sake of a bon pot. ** Letter XXVIII, "If & person, though possessed 
of the finest understanding and Greatest knowledge, should be a 
liar, cruel, proud, and covetous, he will te hated and detested 

by every human creature, and shunned like a wild beast."° Letter 
le Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p AO, Letter XLIV. 

2. op. Cite, p 29, Letter XXXI, 

3. ep. Cit., p 14. 


4, op. cit., p 233, Letter CLXXXIII, 
Se 0p. Cite, p 26, Letter XXVIII, 





OXIII, ",... bui I have discovered laziness, inatt«ntion, and in- 
attention, and indifference; faults wh'ch are only pardonable in 
old men, ,..But a young man should be anbitisus to shine and excel; 
alert, active, and indefatigable in the means of doing it."2 Letter 
XLVI, "Such are the rewards that always erown virtue; and euch the 
characters that you should imitate, if you would be a great and a 
good man, wh'ch is the only way to be & happy one, "? 
Again, turn to the conduct books, 

"Be constant, Stable, not harde and obstinate, 

No wise man him shereth selfwilled interestable, 

Nor in his opinion all season indurate, 

A man of such maners oneth is tolerable, 

Thinke not that all tales are just and veritable, 

But wisely discusse thou suche things as may vary, 

And from the first report prove afterward contrary "> 
"And for the Tirst and chief let him avoid above all things euri- 
esity. Afterward let him consider well what the thing is he doeth 
or speaketh, the place where it is done, in presence of whom, in 
what time, the cause why he doeth it, his age, his profession, the 
end whereto 1t tendcth, etcetera, "^ 

"Fiatter delicrtely. 

Study the foible- of mem, 

Observe certain times of applying to these foibles. 


 Qhesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 111, Letter CXIII. 
2. Ope Cite, p 43, Letter XLVI. 
wirr od 


i our of Good Maners, p 21. 
The Courtier, p 100, 





Judge of other men by yourself, 
Com cnd your temper and countenance, 


Seem friendly to enemies, 


Never sec an affront, if you ean help it, 


Avoid wrangling. 
Judge not of mankind Yrashly. 


Fall in with the humour of men, 

Trust not too implicitly to any, 

Beware of proffered friendship, 

Doubt him who swears to the truth of a thing. 

Make no riotous attachments," 

"If thou make digression Eo not so farre wandring 

But that thou may to purpose by light returne agayne, 
Least some in derision warne thee in wordes playne, 
Saying, Syr consider it draweth fast to night 

At last drawe to purpose, returne while it is light,"? 
"Talk not long together 

Tell no stories 

Use no hackneyed expressions, 

Wake no dicressions 

Hold no one by the button, when talking, 

Punch no one in conversation, 

Tire no man with your talk, 

Ensross not the conversation, 


1. Galateo, p 256, 
2. Mirrour of Good Ma-ers, p 78, 





Help not out, or forestall, the slow speaker 
Contradiet no one, 

Give not your advice unasked. 

Attend to persons speaking to you. 

Speak not your mind on all occasions, 

Be not morose or surly. 

Adapt Your onv-reation to the comoanye 

Be particular in your discourse to the ladies. 
Renew no disagresable matters, 


Praise not a third person's perfections, when such praise 
will hurt the company present, 


Avoid rude expressions, 
Tax no one with a breach of promise, 
Be not dark or aysterious, 


Make no long apologies, 


Look people in the face when épeaking, 


Raise not your voice, when repeating, 

Swear not in any form, 

Talk no scandal, 

Talk not of your own or others private concerns, 

Few jokes will besr repeating. 

Take up & favorable aide in debating. 

Be mot clamorous in dispute; but. 

Dispute with good humours 

Learn the characters of company, before you say much. 
Suppos not yourself laughcd at. 





Interrupt no one's story 

Make no comparisons, 

Ask no abrupt questions, 

Refleet on no order of people, 

Interrupt no one speaking 

Display not your learning on all occasions,"* 
“Of wise men and lesrned frequent their company, 
When thou art disposed thy mind to recreate, 
After wery watching and labour of study, 

Of such company if thou be oleane private, 

Mus then on some pleasour not hurting thine estate, 
Meditation augmenteth the wittes semblably, 


And quickeneti, as walking doth comfort the body, "2 


"A boide minde in labour most d511zent must be 

In thinges of moste perill and most aifficultie, 
Where thinges be most hard therc must thou to prevale 
Chiefly put thy body to labour an? travayle,"? 

A perusal of some of these details from Chesterfield's view 
point will reveal a striking Similarity, Letter CLVII, "Have a 
will and an opinion of your own, and adhere to them steadily; 
but then do &t with good humour, good breeding, and with urbanity; 
for you have not yet beard enough either to preach or censure, ** 
Letter CXLVIII, "At least see every thing that you ean see, and 
know every thing that you ean know of it, by asking questions. 
1. delateo, p 259 ff, 

2. "irrour of Good Maners, p 56, 


5. Ope cite, p 4), 
^, Chesterfiela'’s Letters to His Son, p 200, Letter CLVII. 
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See, likewise, every thing at the fair, from eperas and Plays, 
down to the Javoyard’s raree shows, Every thing is worth seeing 


once; and the more one sess, the less one either wonders or ade 


ntres,"2 Letter CXCIV, "I know ef no one thing more offensive 


to a company, than inattention and distraction"? Letter CLXVI 
rules on talking, 

"Talk often, but never long. 

Tell stories very seldom 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the company you 
are in, 

Avoid as much as you ean, in mixed compan'es argumentative, 
polemical conversations, 

Avold speaking of yourself, 

Never speak of yourself at all, 

A frank, open and ingenuous exterior, with a prudent in- 
terior; to be upon your om guard, a^^ yet by a 
seeming natural openness, to put people off theirs, 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly, 

_Vimlekry 1s amuser-nt of low minds, 

Gentlemen of high degree refrain from Bwenring, 

Loud laughter ia the mirth of the mob, 

Whatevcr you sry, say with Pleasing countenance, voice, 
eto, *5 

l. Chesterfielá's Letters to His Son, p 155, Letter CXLV1II, 


8» Ope cite, p 253, Letter CXCIV. 
Se Op, Cite, p 195 ff, Letter CLXVI, 
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Letter CLXXXIII, "fhe prinoipal of these things is the mastery 

of one's temper, and that coolness of mind, and serenity of coun- 
tenance which hinders us from discovering, by words, actions, or 
even looks, those passions or sentiments b: which we are inwardly 
moved or agitated, and the discovery of which gives cooler and 

adler people such infinite a?vantages over us, not only in great 
business, but in all the most common ocourrences of life." Let- 
ter CXXVIII, “Endeavor, as much as you can, to keep coopany with 
people, above your there you rise, as much as you sink with peos 


ple below yous for you are whatever the company you keep 18,2 


Letter CXXXI, "Never think any portion of time whatsoev r too 


short to be onployed; something or other may always be done in 
14,75 

A continued perusal of the early authors emphasizes the 
fact that Chesterfield had been so greatly affected by the oon- 
tents of these "handbooks" that he made their tenchings quite 
unconsciously his own despite his living in a time sharply con- 
trasted to the sixteenth century, As has been previously stated, 
Chesterfield was the epitome of the gentlemen in his time. Une 
doubtedly his reading in his early formative years gave him his 
Conception and his ideals, His observation of society and his 
Gesire to excel, however, aided in the realization of these ideals, 
To proceed with the comparison between his Letters and the cone 
Auct books in point of character building may prove profitable, 
1, Chesterfield's Letters to His Bon, p 231, Letter CLXXXIII. 


2. 9p, cits, p 127, Letter CX' VIII, 
3. Op. cite, P 132, Letter CXXXI, 





TO 


In & general way the moral virtues have been given, and the per- 
Sonal habits of the youth have been touched upon, č 
The youth in Shakespeare's time, was admonished on the use 

of time, his treatment of women and his love for them, upon tae 
mimitest factor in the process of character formation, Stanhope 
was instructed, warned cautioned with as scrupulous eare., ‘The 
subjoined extracts will bear out these statements) 

"Take heed to tize passed, consider tí-e to come, 

That thou mayst well order thing present as is best, 


To thy lande and honour, according to wisedome, 


With due advisement eonsider in thy brest, 

That all thy busyness conclude on one thing honest, 

And what hurt may folowe, or thinges profitable, 

So what ev r folowe shall be more tollerable, 

Be not always busy in workes corporal, 

But sometime release thee of wordly busynes 

Then occupy thy minde musing on thing moralli 

Fhile thy body resteth and is at quietness, 

Some pasti-e of body is worse than idlenes, 

As tables continuall, the eardes and tre dise, 

But leave these, and study frequent and e-ercise,"2 
*I ould wish, that evcry rational man would, every night when 
,he goes to bed, ask hims:if these questions, '"hat have J done 
today? Have I done any thing that ean be of use to myself or 


1. Wirrour of Good Maners, p 25, 
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ethers? Have I employed my time, er have I Squandered 1t? Have 
I lived out the day, or have I dosed it away in sloth or laziness?! 
A thinking bein; must be pleased or confounded, according as he 
ean answer himself theso questions,"l 

In the gentleman's attitude toward women, Chesterfield differs 
from the earlier writers, Chesterfield has adopted the ‘eighteenth 
century code of chivalry rather than the course of procedure 
ideally given by Castiglione, The latter's Lords were addressing 
at the Court of Urbine, their discourse to Ladies of the finest 
Character and culture; Chesterfield's life was spent in paying 
addresses to wonen of questionable character and culture. The 
writers of sixteenth century conduct boo:s patterned their code 
from Castiglione's ideal while Chesterfield endeavored to guide 
Stanhope through the su erficlalities of the eighteenth oentury 
court life, "For if beauty, manners, wit, goodness, knowledge, 
sobermode, and so many other virtuous conditions whioh we have 
given the woman, be the cause of the Courtier's lope toward her, 
the end also of this love must noeds be virtuous; and if noblee 
ness of birth,skilfulness in martial feats, in letters, in musio, 
gentleness, being bot" $n speech and in behavior endowed with so 
many graces, be the means wherewithal the Courtier commpasseth the 
woman's love, the end of that love must needs be the sane conie 
Aion that the aeans are by the whioh he cometh to 1t," "A man 


ot sense only trifles with then (women), plays with the-, humors 


1, Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 529, Letter CCCXXIII, 
R. The Courtier, p 262. 





and flatters them as he does with a sprightly, forward child; 
but he neither consults them abut, nor trusts them with serious 
matters; though be often makes them believe that he does both," 


Letter COLIV, “pry to engage the heart of every woman and the 


affections of almost every man you meet vit, "? Occasionally, 
Chesterfield reveals a hidden respect for womankind; for example, 
Letter XCV, “Civility is particularly due to all women; and re- 
momber, that n> provocation whatsoever can justify any man in 
not being civil to every woman; and the greatest man in England 
would justly be reckoned a brute, if he were not civil to the 
moanest womans"? and Letter CXXXV, "The eompany of women of 
fashion will improve your manner, though not your umerstanding; 
and that complaisance and politeness, which are so useful in 
men's company, oan only be acquired in vonen's, *^ 

Dress, then, as always, was a matter of much thought, Caste 
iglione says, "I will have the Courtier in all his garments hand- 
Some anc sleanly, and take a certain delig7t in modest precise- 
ness, but not for all that after a womanish or light manner, nele 
ther more in onr point than in another, as we see many so curious 
about their hair that they forget all the rest."2 Casa, “When 
you go into public, let your dress be genteel, and suitable to 
your age and station of life. He that does otherwise, shews con- 
tempt of the world, and too great an opinion of his own importance." 
ee rate icr mx 
A. ep. cit; p 13t, Letter XXV. 


-5e The Courtier, p 128. 
Galateo, p ai, 
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In Letter CCXXXV, Chesterfield advises his son always to be well 
&ressed 2n good taste, in fitness with the time and occasion, in 
& pleasing manner, Hie clothes are to be fashioned from proper 
material, by the best tailors; his hair is to be wellegroomed; 
his stockings neat; his shoes well buokled; hie person always 
accurately clean; his nails well manicured,*! 

Temperance was advocated most stro 31y, temperance in all 
things,  Elyot said, "'the temperate man would not show excess 
of joy at victory, or of sorrow at defeat, or of anger against 
enemies, or of desire for vengeance, or of greed for wealth or 
power; nor would he svend extravag:ntly upon his clothes and 
site Ne or overindulge any appetite even the appetite for 
food "m drink,'"? Sir Humphrey Gilbert adopted the principle 
of temperance ani wrote,"'a Noble man thinke modestlye of him 


selfe, live tenperatlye, and continentlye, behave hym selfe mod- 


erately and soberly in all things. '"? Chesterfield wished Stan- 
hope to adopt the motto Ne guid peris as a constant reminder and 
principle of conduct. He says, "He guid nemis 1s a mst excellent 
Tule in every thing; but eom»only the leastobserved, by people 

of your age, in any thing,** 

Concerning vice, Casa writes, "ssesevery kind of vice ought 
indeed, on its own acount, and without any other cause, to be 
_psteomed extremely odious; for vice -is a thing so vary shocking 
1. Chesterf:eld's Lettcrs to His Son P 346 f, Letter COXXXV, 

2. Doctrine of —— Gentleman, p 


Ü op. cit., p 91, 
« Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 242, Letter CLXXXVIII. 





and unbecoming a gentleman, that every well regulated and virtu- 
$us mind must feel pain and disgust at the ignomnious appearance 


ef 1$...«t$0 shun every kind of vice, those especialy wiich are 
the most shaneful and base, &uch as luxury, avarice, ‘eruelty, apnd 
the like: .of which some are evidently wile and abjest, auch as 
gluttony and éru^kenness; some filthy and obscene, euch as lewd- 
mess} some ahockinzly wicked, as murder, ani 80 of the rest, .. 
ee Now all these vices in general as things seandalous and une 
lawful, renier à man thoroug 1y disagreeable in common life," 
The Virrour of dood Kaners contains many warninss against vice. 
The following quotation 1s at, example, 

"He euffreth not vile lust nor blind lascivitie, 

To subdue his reason, witte or intelligence, 

But boldly he bridleth all wilde EEO 

Much strongly subduing carnall concuriscence 

For certes no bondage nor wile obedience 

Is fowler to mankinde first fourmed reasonable, 

Then to be subdued to vices detestable, "2 
Chesterfield Wisely expresses the thought, “Every excellency, 
and every virtue has its kindred vice or weakness; and Af carries 
beyond certain bounds, sinks into one or the other, ess. Vice in 
ita true light is so deformed that it shocks us at firat sight 
and would hardly ever seduoe us, 2? 1t did not at first, wear 
Que mask ér sone virtue," and $n Letter OCXAV, "People easily 
l. Galateo, p 151 f. 


2. Mirrour ef Good Maneras, p 55. ‘ : 
5. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 145, Letter CXLII, 
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pardon, in young men, the eommon irregularities of the Senses} 
but they do not forgive the least vice of the heart, ‘The heart 
never grows better by age; I fear rather worse; always harder," 
To conclude this comparison regarding the formation of char- 

acter, it may be interesting to read Casa&'s list of "sundry little 
accomplishments" for the Gentleman, 

"no the honours of your table w-11, 

Drink no healths 

Refuse invitations politely. 

Dare to be singular in a right 6-use; and 

Be not ashamed to refuse, 

When at eards play genteely, 

- Strive to write w 11 and grammatically 

Bpell your words ———— 

Affect not the rakes 

Have some regard to the ehoice of your amusements. 

Be secret, 

Look not at your watch in company. 

Never be in a hurry, 

Support a decent familiarity. 

Neglect not an old acquaintance 


. 
: Be graceful $n-conferring favours. 
Avoid all kinds of vanity. 
Make no one in company feel his inferiors. 


1. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 322, Letter CCXXV. 





Be not witty at another's expense 

Be sparing in raillery 

Admire curiosities shewn you; but not too mich, 

Wever whisper in company 

Read no letters in conpany ` 

Loo not over one writ'ng or reading. 

Hum no tune in company, nor be any ways noisy 

Walk gently 

Stare in no one's face 

Ent not too fast nor too slow, 

Smell not to your meat when eating. 

Spit not on the carpet 

Offer not snother your handkerchief 

Take no enuff 

Chew no tobacco 

Withdraw on oertain occasions imperceptibly 

Hold no indelicate discourse, 

Avoid all old tricks and habito; "2 
and a few more excerpts from the Letters, Letter CCXIV, “We are 
more than half we are by imitation," Letter CLXV, "Imitate then, 
with discernment and judgment, the real perfections of the good 
company $nto which you may get; co-y their »oliteness, t -eir ear- 
Piage, their address, and the ease and well bred turn of their 


conversation; but remember that, let them shine ever so wight, 


1. Galateo, pp 267 f. 
2. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 302, Letter CCXIV, 
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their vices, if they have any, are so many spots whieh you would 
mo more imitate, than you would make an artificial wart upon your 
face, because some very handsome man had the misfortyme to have a 
natural one upon his; but, on the contrary, think hor much hané- 
Somer he would have been without 1t."2 Letter OCXXIV, "Let no 
conversation, no example, no fashion, no bon mot, no Billy desire 
of seeming to be above, what most knavos and many fools, eall 
prejudices, ever tempt you to avow, excuse, extenuste, or laugh 
at the least breach of morality; but shew upon all Occasions, and 
tare all occasions to sew, a detestation ani abhorrence: of it. 
There, though young, you ought to be strict; and there only, while 
young, it becomes you to be strict an^ severe;"? and this most 
admirable passage from Letter OCXIX, "I hope Jou are in haste to 
lives; by living I mean living with lustre and honour to yourself, 
with utility to society; doing what may deserve to be written, 
or writing what may deserve to de read; I should wish botn, *5 
The pastimes for a eourtly gentleman were riding and tilting, 
Playing at all weapons, shooting fairly with bow or surely with 
& gun, vaulting, running, leaping, wrestling, swimming, dancing, 
Singing, playing on instruments, havking, hunting, and any other 
pastime possessing exercise for war Qr pleasure for peace, These 


pastimes were considered not only for their pleasure and exercise 


but also as a necessity for a courtier. Of all the accomplish- 


ments, that ef horsemanship was held in highest repute.” of the 


1, Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 194, Letter CLXy. 
2, op. cit., p 323, Letter CCXXIV, 
Y op. cit., p 311, Letter CCXIX. 
e The Soholemaster, p 63. 
5e Doctrine of English Gentleman, p 154, 





indoor games, chess was the only one generally favored, Carde 
playing, more rarely dice, w6 eonotimes indulged in, if used 
moderately and honest?y, but Doth were usually frowned upon, 
Hlyot states in this connestion, "Playing at cards and tables 
$e sone what more tollereble (than dice) only for as moche as 
therin wytte is more used and lesse truste is in fortune, all 
be hit therin is neither laudable study nor exercise. 


“me chesse, of &11 games wherin is no bodily exercise, 18 


mooste to be commended; for therin is right subtile engine, wher- 


by the wytte is made more sharpe and r menbrance quickened,"? 
Dancing and music were favorites, Dancing was necessary for a 
gentleman at court, Lord Herbert of Cherbury recommended danc- 
Ang in terms that suggest Chesterfield, "that when he hath oo- 
easion to stir, his motions may be conely and grao-ful, that he 
may learn to know how to geome in and g> out of a room where com- 
pany is, how to make courtesies handso-ely, accordingly to the 

several degrees of persons he shall encounter, how to put off 
of hold his hat."> Castiglione's courtier, “if he danceth in the 
presence of many and in a plage full of people, he must keep & 
eertain dignity, tempered notwithstanding with @ handsome ard 
sightly sweetness of gestures, "^ 

Chesterfield believed pleasures were necessary and useful. 

They fashioned and formed one for the world, they taught one ohar- 
acters and shewed one the human heart in ite unguarded minutes,” 
1. Doctrine of English Gentleman, p 159. 

2. The Boke Named the Governour, p 111. 

t Doctrine of English Gentleman, p 160 


« The Courtier, p 105. 
5, Chesterfieli's Lettcrs to His Son, p 143, Letter CXL. 





Quite unlike the pleasures of the renaissance Gentleman in that 
many of the latter's pleasures were to be useful as exercises for 
war, the pleasures of the —— century were more confined 

to social activities. Chesterfield summarized the true pleasures 
of a gentleman to be “those of the table, but within the bound 

of moderation, good company, that 1s to say, people of merit; mode 
erate play, which amuses, without any interested views} and spricht- 
ly gallant co versations with women of fashion and sense, TP 


Those are the resl pleasures of a gentleman; which occasion noie 


ther sickness, shame, nor repent nce. matevor exceeds them bee 


comes low vice, brutal passion, debauchery, and insanity of mindy 
all of which far from giving satisfaction, bring on dishonour and 
aisgrace,"2 "your evenings, I therefore allot for company, assem- 
blies, balls, and such sort of amusements; as I losk uon those 
to be the best schools for the monnera of a gentleman; which 
nothing can give but use, observation, and experience,"? He cone 
sidered dancing an excellent excrcise for teaching grace in move- 
ment, oorriage, presence, and 80 because Stanhope so greatly noeod- 
ed grace, the best dancing masters were secured and Stanhope d111- 
gently was taught the art. The following extracts are strikingly 
8'milar to the ideas advanced by Lord Herbert quoted above, "Danes 
ing teaches you to present yourself, to sit, stand, and walk, gen- 
teelly; all of which are of real importance to a man of fashion," 
ant "I desire you will particularly attend to the graceful motion 
l» Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 115, Letter CXVIIi 


Qe op. Cite, p 226, Letter CLXXXII. 
35. Op. Cite, p 191, Letter CLXIV, 





of your arms; which, with the manner of puttin; on your hat, and 


giving your hand, is all that a gentleman need attend to."2 al- 


though Chesterfield nanes the usual pleasures and pastimes of 
the eighteenth century gentleman, yet he admonishes his son to 
be independent in the choice of his pleasures and not let then 
be imposed upon him. He wants him to follow n ture rather than 
fashion and to weigh the present enjoyment of the pleasure against 
the necessary consequence of it and then let his eommon sense 
determine his choice.= In brief, he says, "The pleasure of vire 
tue, of charity, and of learning is true and lasting pleasure; 
with which I hope you will be well and long acquainted," 

Philip Stanhope's greatest short coming was his lack of grace. 
Lord Chesterfielc, who was sails .& model of grace and ease, was 
constantiy distressed by his son lateness and awkwardness. Where 
the sixteenth century conduct books stressed the virtues, Chester- 
field emphasized the graces, The elder Stanhope realized the 
futility of learning and ehaeracter without a pleasing, gracious 
personality and address. From the earliest to the last letter, 
he reitoratec again and ag&in, "Remember the graces!" Letter LIV, 
"ee whereas a gentleman, who is used t» the world, comes into 
oompany with a graceful and proper assurance, speaks even to pede 
ple he does not know, without embarrassment, and in a natural and 
easy mannor, This is eealled usage of the world and good breeding; 
& most necessary ani important knowledge in the intercourse of 
1, Chesterfiela's Letters to nis Son, p 101, Letter CIV. 


2. Op. cite, p 117, Letter CXIX, 
3. op. cits, P-I17 f, Letter CXIX, 
& 





life. It frequently happens that a man, with & great deal ef 
sense, but with little usage of the |world, fe not so well received 
as ene ef inferior parts, but with 4 gentleman-like behavior," 
Letter CI, "Next to eharacter, whieh is founded upon solid merit, 
the most pleasing thing to one's self 18 to please, and that de- 
— upon the manner of exerting those good qualities that form 


"2 Letter CXC, "There is a certain dignity of 


the character, 
manners absolutely necessary, to make even the most valuable char- 
acter either respected or respectable."> Letter CLXV, "There I 
pleased to some degrea by showing a desire to please, I took eare 
never to be absent or distrait; tut, on the contrary, attended 


to every thing that was said, done or even looked, ín company, 


I never failed in the minutest attentions and was nevcr Journalier. 


These things, and not my egaremens, made me fashionable, ** Letter 
CXC advises the son to read Cicero's Decorum. In Leiter CCXXXIX, 
Chesterfield gives in his epigrammatic style the ideal qualities 
ef a man of fashion, "Your great point at present at Paris.ee. 
1s to become entirely a man ef fashion; to be well bred without 
eeremony, easy without negligence, steady and intrepid with mod- 
esty, genteel without affectation, insinuating without meanness, 
cheerful without being noisy, frank without discretion, and se- 
eret without mysteriousness; to know the proper time and place 
for whatever you say or do, ani to do it with an air of eondition."> 
4. Chesterfield's Letters to His Sen, p 41, Lettor XLIV. 
2. op. Cit., p 98, Letter CI. 

» Op, Cit., p 243, Letter CXC. 


e 9pe Cite, p 104 f, Letter CLXV, 
5, OP» cit., p 357, Letter CCXXXIX. 





These qualities scparately and collectively form the woof of the 
Letters; “Remember the graces 1") Another rule which has no rival 
1s given to young Stanhover “Suaviter jg mode, fortiter in re" 
(gently in manner, strongly in deed). "I do not know any one 
rule 80 unexooptionablg useful and necessary in every part of 
life. as. that gentleness of mannera, with firmness of mind, is 
a short, but full deseriotion of human perfection on this side 
of religious and moral duties, That you may be seriously cone 
vinced of this truth, and shew it in your life and conversation, 
4s the most sincere and ardent wish ef, "n 

It must not be understood from the preceding paragraph that 
the conduct books do not treat on manners and deportment, They 
do and forcefully so, Notice how weil Chesterfield has ingrafted 
their doctrines, Casa; “Acreeable manners are such as effect 
with delicht some one of our senses; or, at Least, do not shock 


or offend either the senses, the instincts, or the imaginations 


of those with whom we live and converse, ^ Lyly: "Ther belong- 


eth more to a courtier than bravery, which the wise leugh at, or 
personage, which the chast mark not, or wit, which the most part 
see not. It is sober und discret behavior, civil and gentle de- 
meanor, that in court winneth both oredit and commoditie.®* Bacong 
"This behaviour is as the garment of the mind, and ought to have 
the ‘conditions of a garnent. For first, it ought to be made in 
fashion; secondly, $t should not be too curious or costly; thirdly, 
1. Chesterfiela's Letters to iis Son, p 194 f, Letter CLXV, 

2, op. Cit., p 370 f, Letter CCXIN. 


3, Galateo, p 154, 
hk, Dootrine of En;lish Gentleman, p 81. 
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1t ovght to be so framed as to best set forth any virtue of the 
mind, and supply ani hide any deform ty; am lastly and above 
all, it ought not to be too strait so as to confine the mind and 
interfere with its freedom in business ani action.") chesters 
field, "In all courts you mst expect to meet with connections 
witout friendship, enmities without hatred, honour without vire 
tue, @ppoirances saved, and realities sacrificed; good manners 
with bad morals; and all vice and virtues do disguised, that who- 


ever has only reasoned upon both would ‘now neither when he first 


met them at court. It 18 well that you should know the map of 


that country, that when you come to travel in it, you may do it 
with greater safcty."@ There secms a more personal note in the 
Letters, presumably for the reason they are addressed to one and 
onty one individuel and suited to his needs, whereas the guide 
books were for any one who desired to become a courtier and are 
more general in their address, Yet tre two are similar in spirit 
and purpose, Compare the two on the subject of grace, Castiglione, 
*,oe.tce courtier ouzht to accompany all his doings, gestures, 
deneanors, finally ail his motions, with a grace, and this, me- 
think, you put for a sauce to every tning, without the which all 
his ot3er properties and good condition were little worth," Casat 
"essee must not thinkiit sufficient that wo do any thing merely 
well; but we ought to make it our o'udy io do every thing graco- | 
fully 60, Now, grace 18 nothing more than a certain lustre, which 
1. Doctrine of Fnglish Gentleman, p 82, 


9, Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, M 331, Letter OCXXVIII, 
3. The Courtier, p 55. 
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shines forth from an harmony of the parte ef things, properly 
connected and @legantly disposed in regard to the whole; with- 
Out which symmetry, indeed, what is really good may not bo boau- 
tiful; and without which, even beauty itself is not graceful or 
even pleasing. esas thus the behaviour of men, though it really 
offend no one, may nevertheless be insipid, and even be distaste. 
ful, unless a man 6an learn that sweetness of marners; which, I 
apprehend, is properly called elegance and grace." "the dis- 
tinguishing quality of gentlemanly behaviour wa grace; as De 

la Casa put it, ‘It 4s not enouzh for a man, to doe things that 
be good; but hee must also have a care, he doe them with a good 
grace; "? 


by consideration of what his specch and action are, the persons 


and "the gentleman should govern hie saying and doing 


involved, the place, the occasion, the purpose, his own age and 


profession; in other words he should fit both to the circumstances, 


In the main business of life, in pastimes, 4n conversation, in 

gesture, walk, carriage, lauh even hè will so’ Ushave as to win 

for himself the approbation dus him for his excellent qualities, 
end to give others pleneuwres An^ he will not win tue one unless 
he perform $n the company and pres-noo of those able to estimate 
his worth justly, or give tre other unless to h's good qualities 
*a& gentle and loving behavior.' Grace has then two aspects; 


gracefulness; graciousness, tact, pleasantness in social convrse."> 


Wow Chesterfield, “Graces should appear in every look, in every 


action; in your address, and even in your éres:, 1f you would either 


1. Galateo, p 160 f, 


2. Doctrine of lish Gentleman, p 83 f 
5: ep. cite, p B fi : : 
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please or rise in the world."4 Compare Ca:& with Chesterfield 
‘in the matter of ceremonies, "We ought, therefore, in regard 

to eeremony, as a good master taylor does in cutting out a suit 
of cloathes; which ought to sit rather full and easy, than too 
tight upon the body; yet not so as that a pair ef breeches should 
-hang like a sack, or @oat like a eloak about ono, Thus, if you 
are rather more liberal in this respect than 1e absolutely neces- 
sary, especially t.-ards your inferiors, you will be ealled a 
very clever civil gentleman; and if you behave in the same manner 
towards your su»eriors, as ev ry gentleman ought to do, you will 
be esteemed a wellebred man; but if one overacts the part, and 

is too profuse in his civilities, evory one will condemn him as 
& vein end foppish rellow; or perhaps, as something worsc; as 

a designing kmave, a parasite, or a flatterer than which vice 
there is nothing more detestable, or that can more diszrace a 
gentleman or a man of honour,"? "That politeness which I mene 
tioned, my deir ehild, $n my former letters, reg:rds only your 
equals, an! your superiors, There 1s also a eertain politeness 
due to your inferiors, of a Gifferent kind, 'Tis trues but who- 
ever is without $t is without good nature, We do not need to 


eompliment those beneath us nor to talk of their doing us the 
honor eto., but we ought to treat them with benevolence and milde 


mess, We ar^ all of the same species, and no distinction what- 
ever is between us, except that which arises from fortune, For 


1. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 948, Letter CXC; 
2, Galateo, p 90 ff, 





example, your footman and Lisctte would b^ your equals were they 


as rich as you, Being poor, they are obliged to serve yous theres 


fore, you must not add to their misfortune by insulting or by 


111 treating thon, If your situation 1s preferable to theirs, 

be thankful to dod, without either despising then, or being vain 
of your better fortune, You must, therefore, treat all your in- 
feriors with affability and good manners, and not speak to them 
in a surly tone, nor with harsh expression, as if they were of 

a different species. A good heart never reminds pPople of their 
misfortunes, but endeavors to aleviate, or if possible, to make 
them forgot it. I am persuadod you will always act in that man- 
ner, otherwise I should not lsve you as much as I dow") Letter 
COLXXXIV, "The trade of a courtier 15 as much a trade as that of 
a shoemaker; and he who applies hi^self the most, will work the 
best; tho only difficulty 1s to distinguishbetween the ri tht and 
proper qualifiest'ons and their kindred faults; for there is but 
& line between every perfection and its neighboring imperfection, 
As, for example, you must be extremely wellebred and polite, but 
without the troublesome forms an3 stiffness of ceremonye You 
must be frank, but without indiscretian, ani close, without being 
costive, You must keep up dignity of character, without the least 
pride of birth or rank, You must be gay within all the bounds of 
dedency and respect; and grave without the affection of wisdon, 
which does not becone the age of twenty. You must be essentially 
secret, without being dark and mysterious, You must be firm and 
1. Chesterfield's Letters to i18 Son, P 33, Letter XXXVI, 
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even bold, but with groct seeming modesty,"] Letter CL, "A mere 
courtier; without pasts or knowledge, fs the most frivolous and 
contemptible of all beings; as, on the other hand, a man of perts 
anā knowledge w:o acquires the easy and noble manners of a court 
As the most perfect, "2 Concerning good breeding, Casa offers 
‘several hintet l 

"Pass no Joke with a sting, 

Avoid being thought a punster, 

Keep free fron mimierys 

Never pride yourself on bing a wag, 

Be moderate in salutations. . 

Be not enviouse 

Be not passively conplaisant, 

Shew no hant’ness of temper. 

Be mild to your servants. 

Keep up outward appcarances, 

Be easy in carriace, 

Listen when &poton to, 

Vary your aidress, 

Behave well at table, 

Attend to the women, 

Kiss not the ladies," 


Chesterfield's admonitions are couched in a more general and 


elegant style: "Know then, that as learning, honor, and virtue 


1. Chesterfield!s Letters to His Son, p 456, Letter CCLXXXIV, 
2. Op. cit., p 158, Letter CL, 
3, Galateo, p 269, 





are absolutely necessary to gain you the esteem an^ admiration 
of mankind, politeness and good-breeding are equally necessary 
to make you welcome and agreeable in conversation and eommon 
life. Great talents, such as honor, virtue, learning, and parts, 
are &abov- the generality of the worlds who nether possess them 
themselves, nor judge of then rightly in others; but all people 
are judzes of the lesser talents suoh as civility, affability, 
and an ob'i-ing agreeable address and manner; because they feel 
the god effects of then, as making seciety easy and pleasing. 
Goodesense, must in many cases, determine good-breoding....the 
perfection of good-breeding is, to b: civil with ease and ina 
gentleman-1ike manner," 

There was, in young Stanhope, another grievous fault which 
provoked much advice and admonition from Chesterfield, That was 
his manner of speech; this was heritant and indistinct. In one 
letter he writes, "One must be extremely exact, clear, and pere 
Spieusus, in evrything one szys, otherwise, 1 8tead of entere 
taining, or informing otters, one only tries and puzzles them. 
The voice and manner of speaking, too, are not to be neglected; 
and in his next letter he continues the subject, “Every man, if 
he please, may choose good words instead of bad ones, may speak 
properly instead of improperly, may be élear ani perspiouous in 
his recitals, instead of dark and muddy; may have grace instead 


of avkwardness in his motions and gestures} and in short may be 


1. Chesterfild's Letters to His Son, p 63 f, Letter LXIX. 
9. op. cits, p TO ff, Letter LXXV and LXXVI, 
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& very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable Speaker, if he 
will take caro and nains," He devotes entire letters on one 


phase of speech) for example, Letter CCXXIX treats of enunciation,» 


"Words," he writes in Letter CCII, “which dre the dress of thoughts, 
deserve surely more care than clothes, whieh are only the dress 

0? the person, and whioh, however, ought to have their share of 
attention," In tnis anxiety for beauty and clearness of speech, 
Chesterfield reflects Castiglione who would have his Courtier 
possess as requisite for his galling, "a good voice, not too sube 
tle or soft, as in a wonan, nor yet so boisterous and rough, as 
in one of the country, but shrill, clear, sweet, and well framed 
with a prompt pronunciation and witn fit manners and Gestureses 
which consist in certain motions of all the body, not affected 
nor forced, but tempered with a mannerly countenance."2 Casa 
also expressed similar essentials for the speech of a wellebred 
man, "First, by never Aiscoursing upon low, frivolous, dirty, or 
immodest subjects, Secondly, by making choice of such words in 
your own language as are clear, proper, wellesounding, and such 
as have usually a good meaning annexed to then, and do not suggest 
to the imagination the idea of any thing base, filthy, or indecent, 
Thirdly, by ranging your words in an clegant order, so that they 
may not appear gonfused and jumbled together at random, nor yet 
by too labouFins an eractness, forced Anto eerteain regular feet 
and measures, Father, by taking care to prousunce carefully and 
1. Chesterfield's Letters to His Son, p 332, Letter COXXIX, 


2, Ops cits, p 496, Letter CCCII, 
5. The Courtier, p 52, 





distinctly, what you have to say, and not join together things 
entirely different aná dissimular, Lastly, if you pronounce each 
letter and syllable with a proper swectness, neither etifling 
your words between your teeth, as if you wore chewing then, or 
huddling then together as if you were swallowing them, By cares 
fully attending to these precepts thon, anid a few more of this 
hind, others will hear you gladly and with pleasure, and you 
yourself will obto'n with applause that degree of disnity which 
becones a wollebred man and gentiesan,"! 

In brief Chesterfield wished his son to a tein the same 
goal which the renaissance idealist wished the Courtier, that is 
perfection. "The disposition of the best, the words of the wisest 
the actions of the noblest, and the osrrisge of the fa! est,"? 

In conclusion, Lord Chesterfield's Letters to {is Son is 
etrikin-ly similar to the "Conduct Books" of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Letters, alth-ugh in snort installments, taken as a 
whole, have a vell org nized aim, purpose, and plan. They are 
similar in these respects to the hendbookse which seck gradually 
to guide the Elizabethan youth from hid early years to his mature 
1ty. Had the son, young Philip Stanhope, followed succcssfully 
his father's advice, he would have had the grace, the manners, 
the accomplis:ents, the educat'on, and the character that would 


have done just:ce to any “pensioner gentleman" of the sixteenth 


century or to the highest ideal of Lord Chesterfield, the best 


mannered gentleman of his time, 


1. Galateo, p 127. 
2. Inó31*5ed Tracts, The Court and Country, p 208. 
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